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INDIAN MILITARY MISTAKES. 


T was the recorded opinion of Mowro, shared by not a 
few others among the great men to whom we are indebted 
for the earliest consolidation of our Indian conquests, that 
the existence of -independent native Princes contributed 
directly to the stability of the Empire. This dictum, which 
looks at first sight rather paradoxical, has received a melan- 
choly commentary from recent events. A profound know- 
ledge of Oriental character taught its author that the Sepoy 
soldier’s view of his own position would be altogether 
altered by the obliteration of native dynasties. So long as 
there were kingdoms really or apparently competing with 
the English for the primacy of Tedie~ceeh as the great 
power of Runseet Sineu in the Punjaub, or even the tinsel 
royalty of Oude—the partisanship of the native army was 
enlisted on behalf of its paymasters. It regarded itself as 
sustaining the dignity and authority of the Company against 
rivalries more or less dangerous. But the absorption of all 
India has necessarily changed the native soldier's conception 
of his relation to the Anglo-Indian Government. Over- 
rating, probably, his share in the acquisition of this great 
dominion, he looks upon the Empire as a prize which he has 
won, and could win again. It is natural he should believe 
that he could easily take the sceptre from the hands into 
which he committed it, and place it at his pleasure in 
others’. Hence the importance of the rush made by the 
mutineers to Delhi, showing, as it did, their belief that the 
crown of all India was at their disposal. It is not the first 
time that the removal of every visible rival has had this 
effect on an army. The same thing happened seventeen 
hundred years ago. The instant that the boundaries of the 
Roman Empire had been pushed by the Cesars to the limits 
‘of: ancient civilization, the legionaries turned round on their 
employers, and put the throne up to auction. 
e inordinate extension of our Indian Empire deserves 
to count among the causes of the late mutiny, for many 
other reasons. We have already directed attention to the 
eminently dangerous practice of calling away the British 
officers from their regiments, for the purpose of investing 
them with civil and administrative functions in the new 
territories. But, besides this grand source of disorganization, 
there are others scarcely less important. The Bengal army 
is spoken of by its critics as pampered ; and certainly it is 
well paid, and indulged in many questionable particulars ; 
but it is undeniably hard-worked, and, what is worse, hard- 
worked in an unsoldierlike way. The chaotic state of 
government in the newly-conquered districts entails a variety 
of anomalous duties on the troops which occupy them. They 
perform the functions of policemen and revenue-agents ; 
they are constantly marched about in small parties as 
escorts; and they have all sorts of nondescript labour 
thrown upon them which nobody in the world would dream 
of imposing on a European soldiery. It is true that, under 
certain circumstances, hard work is wholesome work ; and 
nothing is more fatal to discipline and fidelity than idleness. 
*But, unluckily, the ludicrous proportion which the 
bear to the extent of the territory which they are instru- 
mental in governing, has the effect of adding the evils of 
indiscipline to those of excessive toil. The native Bengal 


ments and small detachments. These are so widely and 
constantly separated that they are hardly ever combined 
for the larger military movements, and the simplest opera- 
tions of drill are all the exercises to which they are habi- 
tuated. Hence disorganization and dissatisfaction have gone 
hand in hand. The military spirit has declined through the 
constancy of unmilitary duties ; and the superiority of Euro- 
pean character has ceased to make itself felt in the regiments, 
at the same moment that the normal sentiment of the rauk 
and file has become a not quite unreasonable discontent. 
One mistake, which has led directly up to these terrible 
misfortunes, it is the more necessary to dwell upon, because 
the favour which its authors enjoy with the public press is 
likely to keep it in the background. We allude to the 
extravagantly centralizing policy of recent Governors- 
General. We do not complain, and we are not the least 
surprised, that Lord DatuoustE, the ablest of these central- 
izing Vicegerents, should be idolized by the writers of 
leading articles. The attractions of centralization are exactly 
of that character which admits of their heing placed by a 
panegyrist in the most dazzling light ; while the resistance of 
those who feel that a blunder is being committed looks 
excessively like blind prejudice, and often proceeds rather 
from an instinct than from a conviction of reason. It is 
difficult at all times to express in words the feeling that, 
under certain circumstances, one could do infinitely better 
with a bad system than with the most symmetrical adminis- 
trative machinery which human wit ever devised. Nothing 
looks prettier on paper than Lord DaLnovsie’s improvements; 
but just see how they have worked in practice, so far as matters 
military are concerned. All power has gradually been with- 
drawn from the commanders of regiments, and lodged 
with the staff-departments. The simplest official acts 
require a reference to headquarters. Routine is thus made 
to run easier, and the Commanper-IN-CueF handles the army 
with a readiness unknown in the days when the officer in 
command of a regiment was a little local despot, who, by 
judiciously displayed impracticability, could pretty nearly 
defy his superior. But, on the other hand, the result of the 
changed system is, that commanding officers, deprived of all 
primary power, denied the initiative in the most trifling 
concerns of their regiments, but all the while preserving their 
responsibility quite unimpaired, make it their first object to 
reduce their duties toa minimum. As they cannot reward 
or punish their men without risk of having their award 
rebuked or reversed, they reward and punish as seldom as 
they can. The Sepoy has thus learned to regard his officer 
as a sort of non-divine Juggernaut—a powerless stock, who 
comes out at certain seasons to be gazed at. The authorities 
of Calcutta have themselves supplied a curious commentary 
on the state of things they have created. No sooner 
did the mutiny threaten, than the Governor-GeNERAL in 
Council issued “an order empowering commanding-oflicers 
to hold courts-martial on their own authority.” Conceive a 
country situated as India is, in which commanding-officers 
were in no case allowed to hold courts-martial on their own 
authority ! 
The immediate sources of the mutiny, of which the car- 

tridge grievance is a sample, deserve to be placed last in order. 
But the greased cartridge, though a minor mistake, was still 
a mistake ; and certainly it is not the only instance in which, 
of late years, the religious sensitiveness of the Sepoy has 
been foolishly forgotten. We believe we may acquit the 
missionaries of having administered undue excitement. To 
speak the truth, their ill-success has been so signal as to be 
a complete answer to the insinuations of Lord ELLENBoROUGH. 
But there is another kind of proselytism which has become 
extremely dangerous — proselytism, direct or indirect, by 
officers and their wives. The altered and (we may add) the’ 


army is (or was) dispersed over an immense space in frag- 


improved moral condition of military society, through the 
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great augmentation in the number of married officers, has 
been balanced by many inconveniences occasioned by the 
religious enthusiasm which the ladies have carried with them 
into the cantonments. A Scottish Free-Kirk-woman married 
to a Bengal officer might have been profitably insured against 
by the East India Company at a quarter of a million sterling. 
We suspect that these ladies are the true originators of the 
cry, ignorantly taken up by the British public, about the 
high caste of the Bengal Sepoy. Recruit, we are told, 
among the low castes, and the danger is gone. We wonder 
what the ordinary Briton supposes to be the nature of the 
difference between high and low caste. He has been 
referred to the loyalty of the Bombay and Madras army, but 
that proves exactly nothing, for distinctions of caste diminish 
in importance as we proceed westwards and southwards in the 
Peninsula, or at all events do not entail material differences 
in physical characteristics. But in Bengal and Hindostan 
Proper, the true seat of the pure Hindoo race and the theatre 
of undiluted Brahminism, the recommendation to enlist from 
the low castes is something like a hint to recruit the Life- 
Guards among the Spitalfields weavers. It amounts to a 
plan for choosing the raw material of the native army from 
a population starved, stunted, cowed, and debased for 
centuries, by a religious and political tyranny, compared 
with which the sternest oligarchical oppression which ever 
weighed on any part of Europe is wild and extravagant 
license. The Bengal native army may possibly be supplanted 
by European troops, aided by a certain number of irregulars 
—a vast number of modifications in its composition may be 
suggested ; but one change is, at any rate, quite out of the 
question—it will never consist of low-caste Sepoys. 


‘VIGOROUS PROSECUTION OF THE WAR.” 


1 ars pic cries do not ordinarily last very long. Like 
the well-known razors, they are only meant to sell. 
Nevertheless, even in the wholesale repudiation of pledges 
which generally takes place after the Election Committees 
are well over, a little decency is usually observed. We 
should be somewhat shocked at Mr. Rogsuck’s deliver- 
ing a speech at this moment against the Ballot, or at 
Mr. Spooner’s proposing the endowment of the Irish 
priesthood. We have hardly had time to forget the ex- 
citement of the hustings. Sir Joun Porrer, and Hea- 
ven only knows how many other unnotables whom no 
one ever heard of before, or ever will hear of again, were 
sent to the House of Commons to lend their weight to 
the “vigorous prosecution of the war with China.” If it 
were not for this, we are at a loss to say what Parliament 
was dissolved for in April—why a year has been wasted— 
or how it came that we obtained the very fruitful blessing 
of a strong Government. But no sooner has this interesting 
but somewhat expensive constitutional operation been per- 
formed, than we learn, not only that there is to be no 
“ vigorous prosecution of the war,” but that actually there 
is no such thing as a war with China to be prosecuted. 
There are hostilities, says Lord Patmerstoy, at Canton, but 
there is no war with China. As some one ingeniously sug- 
gested, if a French fleet were to sail up the Humber to Hull, 
and “drop shells into the town at moderate intervals,” we 
should be a little surprised to hear that there was no war 
with England, but only a little difference between the 
Emperor of the French and the Mayor of that port. 

However, not to quarrel about phrases, we will take for 
granted that the cry on the hustings, if it had any meaning at 
all, meant that an entry into Canton was to be forced at once 
by arms, that Yeu was to be brought upon his knees, and 
that the menaces of Sir Joun Bownrine were to be made good. 
This was the language of the Prime Minister in Parliament, 
and of the organs of the Government in the press. No- 
thing would satisfy them but the news that Canton was 
in flames, and that the British flag floated triumphantly at 
the mast-head of every piratical vessel in the Chinese seas. 
General AsHBURNHAM was criticised as wanting in the vigour 
necessary for the decimation of Canton, and Lord Exery him- 
self was not free from the dangerous suspicion of discretion. 
The ground of objection mainly relied upon by those who 
disapproved of Sir J. Bowrine’s violence and precipitation 
was that it did not appear but that all our legitimate claims 
might have been enforced with equal effect, and with far less 
cruelty, by negotiation. It was this position that was assailed 

_by the Government orators with such vehemence and indig- 

nation, To treat with poisoning barbarians, instead of slaying 


them on the spot, was mean, cowardly, un- English, and every- 
thing else which everybody always is who does not vote with 
Lord Patmerstoy. 

Yet, after all, it is just this mean, cowardly, un- 
English policy which Lord Patmerston himself, after talk- 
ing big and doing nothing for six months, is obliged to 
avow. “It is well known,” says the Prime Minister, “ that 
Lord Etery was sent out for the purpose of entering into 
communications with the Central Government at Pekin, 
and that, till the result of these communications is ascer- 
tained by him, no further operations of any magnitude are 
to be undertaken at Canton.” Why, this is the very 
course which every statesman in the country, except the 
gentlemen who sit on the Treasury Bench, pointed out 
from the first as the proper method of proceeding. Lord 
Exern will begin in 1857 the negotiations which ought 
to have been set on foot in 1856 by Sir J. Bowrixe. 
A word and a blow is often a highly effective policy; 
but, of all courses, the feeblest and the most contemptible 
is a blow anda word. Unfortunately, however, it is the 
course which the Government have adopted. Sir J. 
Bowrine disdained to negotiate with the barbarians. He 
summoned them to surrender in twenty-four hours on pain 
of being blown into the air—his menaces were treated 
with contempt—instead of driving YeH out of Canton, 
Yeu drove him out of the river—and now, in the face of 
this humiliating failure, we are told that negotiations are 
to commence. When Lord Etern arrives in China, he will 
not be a whit stronger than Sir J. BowrinG.is at this moment. 
All the troops which were to have supported his mission by 
their bayonets have been very properly diverted, to meet the 
pressing crisis in India; and while General AsHBURNHAM 
will arrive as a general without an army, Lord Exery will 
be a plenipotentiary without powers. 

If the Government had the candour to come forward and 
avow the real truth, that they had entered on this Chinese 
squabble without any adequate notion of its gravity, we 
should at least respect their frankness. If they had the 
honesty and the manliness to say, “It is true that we have 
created a state of things at Canton which nothing but a 
great and overwhelming military force can ever set right, but 
the great and imperative necessities of the Indian crisis make 
it impossible for us to carry out our policy—we don’t deny 
that troops are wanted in China, but we cannot spare them 
at present from Hindostan”—they would at all events have 
the merit of dealing fairly with the country. But they have 
debarred themselves from this justification by the defence 
which they set up for Sir J. Bowrrnc—namely, that the 
necessity of immediately striking a blow at Canton was so 
pressing that it would have been fatal to our interests to 
negotiate or to write home for instructions. How many 
mails will go out and come in from China before that blow 
is to be struck for which Sir J. Bowrine could not afford to 
wait a single post? It is the difficulty created by their 
own fallacious pretences that has driven Ministers into the 
ridiculous assertion that we have already all the force in 
China which we require, in spite of the diversion of the in- 
tended reinforcements to India. Was there ever so childish 
a delusion attempted to be palmed off upon reasonable men ? 
If the five regiments now at Singapore were not wanted in 
China, why were they despatched to the East? Was General 
ASHBURNHAM sent out to command a thousand marines, 
or only to be abused by the Times? If it is unnecessary to do 
anything at Canton till the result of the negotiations at Pekin 
is ascertained, why was Canton bombarded? It is said, 
indeed, that the city was not indiscriminately bombarded ; 
but we have it in black and white, under the Admiral’s own 
hand, that he set it on fire in five places. In what respect, 
let us ask, are we in a better position at this moment than 
we should have been if a gun had never been fired in the 
Canton waters? 1t is hardly probable that we shall obtain 
our ends with greater facility by negotiation after we have 
failed to extort concession by force. 

We have always argued that it was a crime to resort to 
arms before we had sought redress by negotiation, and 
that it was a blunder to menace force, when we had not the 
means at hand to carry our threats into effect. We believe 
that war with China—or, if Lord Patmerston prefers the 


phrase, hostilities with Canton—was wholly unnecessary ; 


but at any rate nothing can be more damaging to our 
character and interests than to commence by an armed 
demonstration, and, when that has failed, to fall back upon 
an unsupported negotiation. If the Emperor of Cuina snaps 
his fingers in the face of Lord Exain—a termination of the 
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mission which is not at all improbable, considering the 
example of the impunity of Canton—what remedy will our 
Envoy have ? Is General AsusuRNHAM to invest Pekin at the 
head of a thousand Marines? And yet this is all the pros- 
we which is held out to the confiding people who elected a 

arliament for the express end of a “vigorous prosecution 
of the war with China.” Any one who takes the trouble to 
investigate the phraseology of political cant will find both 
amusement and instruction in the analysis of formulas of this 
description. We have already seen that a “spirited foreign 
policy” means the abandonment of British subjects at Grey- 
Town. We may now define the “vigorous prosecution of a 
war” as that species of tactics which begins with an impotent 
display of force, and ends with an unsuccessful attempt at 
negotiation. 


THE COMING DEBATE ON THE INDIAN CRISIS. 


W* do not quite see what benefit is to arise from the 
discussion by the House of Commons of the present 
state of India, which is to come off on Monday night. If 
honourable members know anything about the mutinies in 
Bengal, they have not derived their information from the 
papers which Mr. Vernon Smirx has laid on the table of 
the House. For, apart from the actual composition of the 
greased cartridges made up at Woolwich, and sent experi- 
mentally to India, these documents do not contain a single 
fact with which the public were not previously acquainted. 
There is nothing, indeed, in them, on which to found a dis- 
cussion. The materials of debate must be sought elsewhere. 
Meagre, however, as are the papers, we look forward to the 
discussion with no common interest. We do not expect that 
anything will be said to throw light on the causes of the 
mutiny ; and nothing, at this early period, can be urged 
in Parliament with much advantage on the subject of reme- 
dies. But we shall gather from the debate the temper in 
which the House is likely to address itself to the considera- 
tion of the crisis in India, and to the reorganization of the 
Government ; and we know nothing in connexion with the 
subject more important than this. While, however, on this 
account, we look forward to the discussion with deep interest, 
we also anticipate the result with some alarm. We can hardly 
imagine any conjuncture of public affairs demanding a more 
earnest, a more solemn, a more dispassionate consideration. 
Yet how many members of the House will rise to the 
height of the great argument? How many will divest it of 
all extraneous considerations and address themselves to the 
momentous subject before them without prejudice and pre- 
sumption, utterly forgetful of the side of the House from which 
they are speaking? There is political capital enough in the 
present state of India to make the fortunes of a score of rising 
legislators. No one with a career before him could desire a 
grander opportunity of inaugurating it. But there are two 
things which the aspirant must well consider at the outset— 
first, that India is not an easy question, and secondly, that 
it is not a party one. 
If we were to say that only those who have some per- 
sonal acquaintance with the country and people are compe- 
tent to speak and to write on Indian affairs, we should be 
suspected of a desire to gag Parliament and the Press, and to 
suppress the free spirit of inquiry. Moreover, we should 
not utter the truth. We could name men very largely 
and profoundly acquainted with the affairs of India, 
who have never seen a Hindoo, and never, perhaps, 
a Mussulman, out of the streets of London. But 
they have acquired their information by long years of un- 
ceasing and laborious study in different administrative 
capacities. The abler and better informed such a man may 
be, the more he appreciates the value of personal experience, 
and the more willing he is to admit the extreme difficulty of 
ppliug with so large a question. It is not uncommon, 
owever, to see men who will not be at the smallest pains to 
inform themselves on Indian subjects, and who in ordinary 
times cannot take the slightest interest in them, lashing 
themselves into a whirlpool of excitement, and denouncing 
in unmeasured language the crimes and follies of the 
authorities at home and abroad, when something has 
gone wrong in the Government of the country, and 
when events are occurring of which they cannot trace the 
causes, and the end of which it is impossible to foresee. 
Whatever may be a man’s ignorance, he is sure to be wise 
enough to condemn. That the history of these Indian 
Mutinies is not easy to understand is sufficiently demonstrated 


have passed the greater part of their lives either in India 
or in the study of Indian affairs, are at issue among 
themselves regarding the origin and character of the 
outbreak. Some, for example, declare it to be a Hindoo— 
others a Mahomedan movement. But there are scores of 
gentlemen ready to improvise at a moment's notice an expo- 
sition of the whole affair, who yet cannot tell you whether 
the King of Detar is a Mahomedan or a Hindoo, or whe- 
ther a Mussulman is or is not something distinct from both. 
It is enough for such speakers that something has gone 
wrong somehow and somewhere. There has been a national 
calamity; and therefore some one must be offered up as a 
sacrifice on the altar of popular clamour. 

We do not deprecate—we call for—inquiry of the most 
searching kind, It will, doubtless, be found that there 
is something to censure and much to reform. It will 
appear that much is to be attributed to the irresistible force 
of circumstances—something to our system of government— 
and something to our manner of administering that system. 
The causes of the recent calamity, we may be sure, lie deep 
beneath the surface. The calamity itself is the result of the 
combined operation of these latent causes, culminating at 
last in a tremendous explosion. The ablest and most 
experienced men are slow to pass sentence, or to declare their 
opinions without manifest resérve. It is not unreasonable, 
therefore, to desire—however unwise it may be to expect— 
that as knowledge has little confidence in itself in the pre- 
sence of such a crisis, ignorance should check its propensity 
to dogmatize, to prejudge, and to condemn. 

It is still more important that the question should not be 
approached in a factious spirit. It is greatly to be hoped 
that India will never become the battle-field of Party. 
Party would be more fatal to our tenure of India than 
a mutiny of the three armies, It has often been said that, if 
the Government of India were to become in any sense the Go- 
vernment of a Parliamentary majority, it would not be worth 
ten years’ purchase. We look, therefore, with considerable 
anxiety to the line which will be taken on Monday night by 
the principal Parliamentary leaders. If the subject be 
approached temperately and dispassionately, with no ten- 
dency to precipitate condemnation, but with a due sense of 
the extreme solemnity of the occasion, the difficulty of the 
question, and the magnitude of the vast interests involved, 
we shall have good reason to look hopefully into the future. 
What is required at the present time is that men should 
ponder and inquire, but suspend their judgment. Nothin 
should be assumed. Nothing should be asserted without proo 
But if the leading members of the House of Commons make 
up their minds hastily to follow a particular course, with 
reference rather to the interests of their party than 
to the interests of the nation, we shall have too much reason 
to anticipate, not that out of the present disastrous move- 
ment will be evolved much permanent good, but that we 
shall be hurried into rash counsels and precipitate acts which 
will be followed by the downfall of our Indian empire. 
“What can we make out of this business?” is the natural 
inquiry of a feeble Opposition. It is easy to suggest an 
answer. “The best thing to be made out of it is a character 
for fairness, for honesty, for moderation—for an enlight- 
ened desire to promote, in a great crisis, the interests of 
the nation, and to do nothing to embarrass the moye- 
ments of those on whom has devolved, in so mo- 
mentous a conjuncture, the conduct of public affairs.” 
Nothing is to be made out of the crisis half so advantageous 
to a party as the character to be acquired by such a course 
of dignified forbearance. From this forbearance we except 
the immediate measures of Government for the suppression 
of the outbreak in Ben If those measures have been 
insufficient—if more ought now to be done—there is neces- 
sarily danger in delaying the expression of Parliamentary 
opinion. But, beyond this, we do not see any benefit that 
is likely to arise from discussing the whole question of the 
crisis, but much harm, on the other hand, from its discussion 


in ignorance or in party-spirit. 


BERANGER. 


dhe most remarkable fact about the poetry of BerancEr 
is neither its extreme beauty nor its great popularity, 
but the even diffusion of its influence through all x teerk of 
the French people. The same stanzas which, by the subtle 
melody of their cadences, or the delicate refinement of their 
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educated Parisian, are listened to with equally deep, though 
not of course equally self-conscious, enthusiasm in the 
workshops of Lyons, the farmhouses of Normandy, or the 
sheep-huts on the slopes of the Jura. Since the age of 
errant minstrelsy, there has been no such communion of 
admiration in any European country; and in our own 
there is nothing even distantly resembling it. It may 
perhaps be true that, in their appreciation of purely 
intellectual truth, high and low are not so far removed 
from each other in England as they are in most parts 
of the Continent ; but at the same time there is no nation 
in the world in which the educated classes and the rest 
of the community differ so extraordinarily in their standards 
of imaginative beauty. In point of fact, we in England 
learn far too many hymns. From our earliest infancy we 
are taught to confound artistic perfection in poetry with 
soundness of theological opinion. We are made to admire 
pieces of verse, not because they are true to art, but because 
they are true to our parents’ religious belief. Everybody 
knows that whenever a clever English child begins to versify, 
its first essay is invariably modelled on those remarkable 
effusions in which the boldest metaphors of the Hebrew 
prophets, and the most recondite dogmas of the Athanasian 
creed, are squeezed into the strait waistcoat of English rhythm 
for the purpose of making them go easily to Coventry New. 
The best educated youths in time shake themselves free from 
the influence of their early training, and, climbing the suc- 
cessive grades in the ascending scale of Scorr, Byron, 
Worpswortu, and Tennyson, mount at length to the 
“shining table-land” of catholicity in poetic taste. But the 
greater part of the middle class, and all the lower who have 
any instruction at all, remain to the last in bondage to Dr. 
Warts. They become colour-blind in poetry, and cease 
to understand the language of those of their countrymen 
whose critical faculty has recovered its spring. Things, 
too, are becoming worse every day. There was once a 
time when allusions to the beauty and majesty of Nature 
were common in religious poetry; but the practice 
has gone out with the decay of relish for natural theology, 
and it is a fact that the striking paraphrase of ADDISON, 
which points to the handiwork of the Creator in “the 
spacious firmament on high,” is now supplanted, in 
most modern hymn-books, by a Calvinistic parody from 
the pen of the late Mr. Cuartes Grant. The only 
ornament which appears to be now permitted in reli- 
gious verse is description of the vegetation of the Holy 
Land; and the day is close at hand when the ordinary 
Englishman’s notion of a great poem will be a chapter 
from the Epistle to the Romans neatly turned into eight 
and six. 

The new school of historical purists complain that our view 
of old English history is much too strongly coloured by 
SHAKSPEARE’S plays. But the illusions attributed to 
SHAKSPEARE cannot be named in the same breath with 
those of which Berancer was the author. It was not 
simply that BeranGer disguised the truth of history—the 
marvel is that he succeeded in hiding it from the same ge- 
neration which had witnessed the very scenes which the 
magic of his verse was transforming. He began to 
write in the agony of the first Empire. His first song is 
dated in 1813, just when the French people were writhing 
under the heaviest, the most destructive, and the most de- 
basing of the many tyrannies they have unhappily suffered 
from. The peasantry were monthly sending their sons 
through the fire to the Imperial Moloch. Some of the most 
numerous official documents of the time are the edicts of the 
Prefects threatening with severe punishment the practice of 
self-mutilation, as a means of escape from the conscription. 
Art and letters were crushed. Liberty had died out of 
men’s recollections, and never entered into their hopes ; for 
a miserable population had no heart for chimeras, and con- 
fined its aspirations to the lower blessings of peace, rest, and 
plenty, less physical misery, and less bloodshed. Ten or 
twelve years went by, and Brrancer had reached the 
zenith of his fame. In that time, he had transformed 
Narotron into the idol of the peasants whose fathers 
he had slain in millions, of the traders whose commerce 
he had ruined, of the writers and politicians whose occu- 
pations he had never spoken of except with the coarsest 
contempt. In the long succession of the songs which 


effected this wonderful change, there is but one faint 
allusign to truths which were fresh in the memory of all 
except the very young—that line in the most beautiful 


Emperor with the admission, bien qu’il nous ait nui. The 
hatred which Berancer must have seen seething around 
him in his youth, he succeeded in turning against the very 
Government which, in literature, politics, and taste, had 
given to France life in lieu of death. Brrancer did 
more—and that is saying much—to destroy the elder 
Boursons than their own folly. The Governments which 
came after them were well aware of this, and did their best 
to make capital out of the enthusiasm of the nation 
for its great poet. Louis Puiippe courted him assidu- 
ously, and elicited a stinging satire for his pains. The 
Republic elected him to the National Assembly, but he chose 
to remain in privacy. The present Emperor beset him in his 
last days with undesired proffers of honour and opulence, 
and even on his death-bed tried to storm the old man’s cour- 
tesy by tendering attentions, through the Empress, which 
would have been declined from her husband. We fear that 
many generations of Frenchmen, however keenly their 
sensibilities may be stirred by Brrancer’s verse, will 
have to limit their admiration with bien gw il nous ait 
nui; but, happily, their estimate of the poet will never 
be affected by the consideration that he received any per- 
sonal advantage from the revolution he did so much to pre- 
cipitate. 

After several Governments had tried in vain to purchase 
BeranGer when living, the one now in power determined 
to have him for nothing the moment he was dead. We have 
rarely seen anything more disreputable, and at the same time 
more futile and ridiculous, than the attempt of the Parisian 
officials to have the funeral of BeraNnGer converted into an 
ovation to the Second Empire. The Moniteur claims for 
Narotgon’s nephew the same place in the affections of the 
people which was secured by BeRANGER for NaPoLEon himself, 
and hints that the poet departed in peace since he had seen 
the defeat of Waterloo effaced by the victories of Sebastopol. 
And yet, so far is public sorrow for BeranceEr from shading 
off into popular enthusiasm for the dynasty which he un- 
doubtedly seated on the throne, that he had to be buried, 
eulogized, and crowned with immortelles almost before his 
corpse was cold, to prevent his obsequies from being turned 
into a demonstration against the Government. The truth 
is, the persons in power are aware that, though BeRancER 
assisted the cause of despotism, he assisted it unwittingly and 
innocently. He did indeed lay the homage of an immortal 
genius at the feet of a tyrant; but he had deceived himself, no 
less than others, as to the character of his hero, and he had 
worked himself into a genuine belief that the miracle of selfish- 
ness whom he sarig was the champion and representative 
of liberty, as opposed to the spurious feudalism of the 
Bourgon Restoration. What he loved was Freedom, and 
the conquering monarch whom he believed to have pro- 
moted her cause ; and had not the fire of his inspiration died 
down to the embers at the time when the divorce of Liberty 
from Bonapartism became complete, Napotzon even 
though he had twice the genius and twice the glory of his 
uncle, would have been as little spared as CHariys X. and 
his priests. The populace of Paris is not so foolish as to be 
cajoled into looking on Berancer as the mere panegyrist of 
tyranny. Public honours to the dead poet would have sug- 
gested to it something else than the blessings of Absolutism; 
and hence it was that a tribute to his memory, which the 
Government could not well avoid offering, took the form of 
an indecent scramble to hide away his remains in the grave. 


THE DEAD LOCK. 


Wt very cordially concur in the regret expressed by Lord 
Joun Russext at the change in the counsels and con- 
duct of the House of Lords since the leadership of the Con- 
servative party passed from the Duke of WELLINGTON to 
Lord Dersy. The task of “reconciling a proud aristocracy 
to a reformed House of Commons,” required all the patriotism 
and self-control of a man whom Lord Joun justly described 
as “uniting to very great authority and a long life of glory 
and distinction the greatest wisdom and prudence in civil 
affairs.” There can be no doubt that the House of Lords 
is mainly indebted to the great influence and disinterested 
patriotism of the Duke of WELLINGTON, for the substan- 
tially undiminished authority which it still retains in the 
Constitution. Persons imperfectly acquainted with our in- 
stitutions frequently ask what would be the consequence if a 
conflict were to arise between the two Houses of Parliament? 


and famous of the ballads which qualifies the praise of the 


Mr. Hatxam himself could give no other answer than the 
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celebrated reply of the Speaker who was once interrogated 
as to the result of naming a member to the House—* The 
Lord in Heaven only knows.” That, in a contest waged be- 
tween a large and increasing majority of the House of Com- 
mons in three successive Parliaments, and a small and almost 
unchanged majority of the House of Lords, the latter body 
is not likely to reap much credit or advantage, is a political 
truism which we should have thought even Lord Dersy 
might have had the sagacity to perceive, and the prudence 
to appreciate. But the spirit of partisanship and the love of 
mischief so habitually govern the tactics of the Tory leader, 
that, rather than miss the chance of a row, he is just as ready 
to endanger his order as he has proved himself indifferent to 
the risk of ruining his party. 

The admission of the Jews into Parliament is the first 
really important question which, since the leadership of the 
Tories devolved on Lord Densy, has provoked a conflict of 
opinion between the two Houses. The influence of the 
Duke of WELLINGTON saved the Lords from yielding to the 
rash and foolish counsels which would have persuaded them 
to place themselves in direct opposition to popular opinion 
by rejecting the Bills for the repeal of the Corn and Naviga- 
tion Laws. But, unfortunately for the country—and, most 
of all, unfortunately for the House of Lords—the wisdom 
and moderation which once governed their deliberations are 
exchanged for the headstrong violence of a reckless leader, 
who, by straining their power to the utmost, endangers 
its sources and menaces its stability. The repeated and in- 
creasing majorities which, year after year, affirmed the prin- 
ciple of the Jew Bill in the House of Commons might have 
warned any politician of ordinary prudence that the question 
was one on which public opinion had pronounced a delibe- 
rate and decisive verdict. The Upper House had exercised 
its useful and constitutional authority in remitting the 
question from time to time to the fuller and more 
mature consideration of the country; but when the suc- 
cessive re-elections of Baron Roruscurp and the reiterated 
votes of the House of Commons had made it clear that 
the question was steadily gaining strength in public convic- 
tion, the unconditional and peremptory rejection of the 
measure was neither more nor less than a wanton defiance 
of the other House of Parliament. The most sensible 
member of Lord Dersy’s Cabinet has had the wisdom and 
patriotism to recognise the duty which such a condition of 
things imposes on him as a statesman. Of all the evils 
which a Conservative politician should most anxiously desire 
to avert, the most formidable is a trial of strength between 
the House of Lords and the House of Commons. To prevent 
such a calamity was the object of the policy which the Duke 

of WELLINGTON during twenty years conducted so wisely and 
so well, but which Lord Deray, at the first opportunity, has 
defeated by a single stroke. 


The matter has unhappily resolved itself into a direct con- 
flict between the two branches of the Legislature. The 
situation is precisely what our American friends expressively 
term “a fix,” and it is one out of which it may well puzzle 
the most skilful politicians to devise a way of escape. The 
House of Commons cannot relinquish without humiliation a 
principle which it has so prominently put forward. The Lords 
can hardly withdraw with dignity from the position into 
which they have so imprudently forced themselves. Under 
these circumstances, Lord Patmerston, consistently with his 
usual tactics, thinks it best to laugh at the whole affair and 
leave it alone. This would be all very well if he could 
only get the public to laugh with him, and to share the 
indifference which he professes sincerely enough. But 
unluckily, there are a good many people who are really in 
earnest about the matter, and want to have something 
done; and persons of this turn of mind—a class naturally 
abhorred by all Governments—are apt to be exceedingly 
troublesome. 


It is under these circumstances that Lord Jonx Russet 
steps forward with a definite proposition, in the shape of a 
Bill declaring the right of either House of Parliament to 
decide on the form of the oath to be administered to its 
own members. This scheme is founded on the analogy of 
former Acts of Parliament, which have been passed at 
various times, authorizing all oaths to be administered in 
the form most binding upon the consciences of the parties 
of whom they are exacted ; and there certainly seems no 
reason for excluding the obligation entered into by a 
member of Parliament from the principle that governs 


submit to the sanction of an oath. The distinction, 

however, which Mr. Giapstone pointed out between 

Lord Jonny Russetv’s Bill and that which the House of 

Lords has already rejected, suggests a state of things which 

can hardly be regarded as affording a satisfactory settlement 

of a great constitutional question. The result of the new 

scheme would be that each House would, in each Session, 

be at liberty to determine the form of the oath to be ad- 

ministered to its own members. Consequently we might 

have different principles of exclusion applied to the two 

Houses of Parliament, and even to the same House in suc- 

cessive sessions. 

But whatever may be the imperfections of Lord Joun 

RussEtw’s scheme, it is at least free from the fatal vice of 
Mr. Dituwyn’s proposal. How any man who is not pre- 

pared at once to revolutionize the whole Constitution can 

entertain for an instant the idea of superseding the pro- 

visions of an Act of Parliament by a resolution of one branch 
of the Legislature, we cannot conceive. That a statesman so 
well versed in constitutional lore as Lord Joun RussELu 
should have even expressed a doubt as to the propriety of 
such a course is truly astounding. He seems to imagine that 
the House of Commons can, of its own authority, give a par- 
ticular interpretation to the words of an Act passed by 
the consent of the Queeyx, Lords, and Commons, of the 
realm. But this is to display a complete ignorance of 
the nature ef a Statute. When an Act of Parliament 
has once become law, the only interpreters cf its mean- 
ing are the judges of the land. It is not for the Com- 
mons to say what they intended, but for the Courts of 
Law to determine what they have enacted. Now, in the 
case of Miurr v. SaLomons, the Judges have all but unani- 
mously determined that, according to the words of the 
Act, no man can sit in the House of Commons without 
taking: the obnoxious oath. This being the meaning of 
the statute according to its constitutional interpreters, it 
cannot be altered by any declaration put forth by one only 
of the parties to the tripartite deed. A statute must bear 
the interpretation which the judges of the land put upon it, 
until all the three parties who originally enacted it choose 
to give it a different sense. It is quite open to the three 
Estates of the Realm to declare, if they please, that the word 
two in any given Act of Parliament shall be taken to mean 
four; but to suppose that the House of Commons can 
pass a resolution to that effect is a proposition for which 
it is inconceivable that any sane man should contend. 
Yet this is precisely the absurdity which lies at the 
root of the scheme of a declaratory resolution. The whole 
argument may be summed up in two sentences. An Act of 
Parliament means what the Courts of Law decide that 
it means. If it is desired to make it mean anything 
else, the declaration to that effect must have the consent of 
all the parties who originally enacted it. Mr. Dituwyn pro- 
poses to do exactly what James IT. was dethroned for attempt- 
ing—namely, to dispense, by his own authority, with the 
penalties of an Act of Parliament. We are as anxious as 
Mr. Dittwyy that the Jews should be admitted within the pale 
of the constitution; but we cannot give in our adhesion to 
this singular method of getting rid of the exclusion by 
destroying the constitution itself. It is just the policy of 
the Irishman, who enlarged his house by pulling down alt 
the four walls. 


We are not surprised at the dissatisfaction express-d ly 
the Liberal party at the lukewarm language and conduct of 
Lord Patmerston in the matter. Considering that this is 
the only measure produced by the “strong Government” in 
which the faintest indication of a liberal policy is to be 
traced, it was hardly too much to demand that the Prime 
Minister should take the ordinary precautions which are 
used to ensure the ing of the smallest vote in Com- 
mittee of Supply. But Lord Patmerstoy did not think it 
worth while to make the members of his Cabinet support 
his own Bill, nor does he see any prospect of being able to 
spare Lord Joun Russett a day for the discussion of his 
proposal. We observe that the recent meeting of Liberal 
members expressed much surprise and impatience at this 
ill-concealed apathy on the part of the Premrer. The im- 
patience may be natural enough, but the surprise appears to 
us by no means-reasonable. For our part, we are not sur- 
prised at a result which we always expected, nor are we 
aware that Lord Patmerston has ever given any one 
a right to be disappointed at his indifference to liberal 


all other public relations which it is thought expedient to 


measures. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES. 


ARLIAMENT and Parliament men require, like some 
other things, distance to lend enchantment, not to say 
respectability, to the view. Even nature veils the mysterious 
process of production; and, on the principle that no man is 
a hero to his valet de chambre, an M.P. would do wisely not 
to display the secrets of his getting-up. Perhaps, however, 
it is as well that now and then we should be let into the 
arcana of the Parliamentary manufacture. One of the old 
Hebrew prophets, in the highest indignation of satire, disposes 
of idol-worship by taking us into the Syrian workshop; and 
there is some moral value in the little revelations which 
Police Courts, and the Nisi Prius tria's, and Election Com- 
mittees give us from time to time of what goes to the pro- 
duction of a legislator. It has just been announced by 
some of Baron Rotuscuixp’s friends that Parliament, mean- 
ing the House of Commons, is above the Courts of Law. But 
even the House of Commons consists of units; and the case 
of Epwarpes v. Smiru, just tried at Bedford, brings us 
acquainted with the rags and old feathers, the broken sticks 
and tattered cloth, of which the constitutional Mumbo Jumbo 
is made up. 

Among the many extraordinary candidates whom the 
late general election floated to the surface of political society 
was Mr, Epwarp Tyrrex Smiru. This gentleman’s claims to 
the confidence of his country consist in the triple reecommen- 
dation that he is a rich retired publican, the proprietor of 
the Sunday Times, and the lessee of Drury Lane Theatre. 
Singly, either virtue would have been, as times are, a good 
recommendation to a constituency. Combined, they were so 
overpowering that Mr. SmirH was at once a candidate for 
Bridport and Bedford. We are not over sensitive on the 
score of his claims. They cannot fail to recommend them- 
selves to the advocates of a great political experiment—the 
representation of classes. Mr, Smiru is eminently a represen- 
tative man. He represents no fewer than three public 
institutions. The Licensed Victuallers have a literary organ ; 
and why should they not, like the railway companies, have 
a member representing their craft in Parliament? The 
Times and the Illustrated News send their proprietors to the 
House—why should not the Sunday Times do the same? 
The theatres are national institutions; and there is every 
reason, at least in the view of the advocates of class repre- 
sentation, for having a member for Drury Lane. We quite 
admit—especially remembering the members for Greenwich 
and Finsbury—that Mr. E. T. Smrrn presented a rare com- 
bination of claims to the honours of Parliament. To be 
sure, his fame rests chiefly on his connexion with con- 
cerns of questionable national value ; but then Mr. Smiru’s 
investments are popular and remunerative. Drury Lane 
Theatre, under its present management, is not generally 
considered a favourable specimen of the theatrical art under 
the highest auspices ; but at least it is not bankrupt. Our 
acquaintance with tae Swnday Times is limited ; but there are, 
we believe, many readers of the lucubrations of Miles’s Boy, 
and the Derby Prophets in Mr. Smiru’s newspaper are said to 
be equal to the average. Again, though he is not a good 
grammarian, there are said to be many senators who have 
peculiar views of the aspirate, and who take a line of their 
own about the three concords ; and if the Licensed Victuallers 
are to have a representative in Parliament, we are, at all 
events, glad to have been spared Mr. James Grant. On the 
whole, we have nothing to say against what Mr. Sergeant 
calls Mr. Surrn’s honourable ambition. that is 
really against him is his very unlucky selection of an elec- 
tioneering agent. 

Mr. NarHayieL Epwarpes, we fear, represents a class. 
Almost every general election produces a specimen of it. 
lt is styled “the election agent.” What the ordinary 
avocations of this curious variety of the human race are, it 
would be hard to say. We suppose that it hybernates, and 
that it is only the fermentation of society attendant on an 
appeal to the country which stimulates it into activity. The 
creature would need the power of THEopHrastus to analyse 
it. Apparently, the election agent reserves his energies for 
great crises—perhaps he nets enough once in four or five 
years to support himself till the country again requires his 
services. Mr. Epwarpes appears to hold the rank of an 
emeritus solicitor ; but this we imagine to be an exceptional 
case. As a general rule, we should conjecture that the election 
agent proper, like those gentlemen whose antecedents are speci- 
fied in oe advertisements in the Zimes, leads a 
nomad life. We can imagine him to be described as “formerly 


of Prospect-terrace, Mile End, a newspaper reporter—then of 
Felix Cottage, Haggerstone, out of business—then of Melina- 
place, New Cut, beershop-keeper—then of New-street, Cur- 
tain-road, assistant to a marine-store dealer—then of Sharps- 
crescent, Agar Town, out of employment—then of Snook- 
street, Lisson Grove, wife a milliner—then of Whitecross- 
street Prison, confined for debt—then of Swifts-rents, Dul- 
wich, commission agent,” &c., &c. But, whatever his unpaid 
services to society, he comes out at a general election. He 
advertises for business as one d of considerable ex- 
perience and immense local influence—so immense, that it 
seems to extend to every constituency in the kingdom. Brid- 
port or Bedford, Berwick or Bodmin—it is all the same to 
the election agent. And when one is let into the secret, 
the manipulation of an election seems a pleasant week’s 
work. Although the agent is an entire stranger to the town 
to which his energies are directed, he, like other detectives, 
“has information on which he can rely.” Prompted by the 
chambermaid and boots of the inn, he introduces himself to 
the leading representative of the political views which his prin- 
cipal espouses, and at once gets out a requisition. Then he 
abandons himself to smoking, novel reading, and drinking 
lemonade at the candidate’s expense, and he is really cheap at 
five guineas a day. Far from thinking that Mr. Epwarpes 
drove a hard bargain with Mr. E. T. Smirn, we quite 
agree with the intelligent jury who found for Epwarbes in 
the full amount which he claimed for work and labour done 
in respect of the borough of Bedford at the last general 
election. It is all very well for Mr. Smrrn to characterize 
his representative's placards as fustian and bombast ; but we 
have a tolerably distinct recollection of Mr. Surrn’s own 
orations, and those of his friends—in one of which the 
Bishops were saluted as crocodiles—to make us certain that 
Mr. Epwarves quite hit the taste and manner of his em- 
ployer. Nor does it detract from his sincerity, but only 
displays his happy versatility, that, after the Bedford elec- 
tion, he was ready to offer his services to Lord CHELsEa, in 
the Tory interest, for Middlesex. 

Other curious incidents of a contested election came 
out in this singular trial. The policy adopted at Bedford 
was nota very lofty one, but it answered. Indirectly, Mr. 
Smrry coalesced with the Tory candidate, and he actually 
polled 150 Tory votes—which illustrates our boasted purity 
of election, and the extreme value which attaches to the 
voice of the country on such a solemn appeal as that of 
last Spring. And we learn something of the machinery 


of a deputation. To ordinary minds there is something | 


very impressive in the notion. The local celebrities and 
guardians of the honour and interests of the borough—so at 
least our imagination pictures them—big with their respon- 
sibilities ne quid detrimenti republica capiat, are supposed, 
like a procession of Roman augurs and other notables, 
to visit Cincinnatus at his plough, or the statesman in 
his study. No such thing—the trio of worthies constituting 
the Bedford deputation are introduced to Mr. Smirn at 
the scene of his labours, Drury Lane Theatre. “They had 
some champagne, saw the performances, and looked at the 
dancers behind the curtain ; after the champagne they went 
to Evans's, and heard some capital singing; but, although 
they did not propose the health of the Queen of Ovps, 
they had some capital fun.” Altogether, we should say 
that the report of the case of Epwarpes v. SmitH ought to 
be preserved asan appendix to future editions of De Lo1mz On 
the British Constitution. At any rate, it forms a pretty pen- 
dant to M. Jutes Janiy’s recent annals of an English 
election. 


LAND AND LAWYERS. 


LL classes have their standing grievances, and the owners 

of land are not an exception. From time immemorial 
they have complained of the law charges by which they have 
been victimised. Whether they are buying or selling, bor- 
rowing or lending, and even when they are thoughtfully pro- 
viding for intended wives and possible families by one of 
those curious pieces of complication called marriage settle- 
ments, the lawyers’ bill is a serious item in the transaction. 
We take it for granted that the proprietors of land are 
not of the temper of church-rate martyrs, who love 
a grievance, and would not be robbed of it for the 
world. There is a sort of practical common sense that 
comes with the possession of broad acres, which is an antidote 
to nonsense of that description. We will assume, therefore, 
that the owners of land would be glad to get rid of the 
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heaviest of all their taxes—that which they pay to the 
family solicitor. Fortunately for them there is not the 
smallest difficulty in the matter, if they are minded to 
abate the nuisance once for all. There are conditions, of 
course, for no good is to be had in this world without con- 
ditions of some kind ; but they are not very hard, and we 
will endeavour briefly to explain the terms on which it is 
possible to free the land from the clutches of the law. 

Most persons who have bought or sold as much as half- 
a-dozen acres must be very well aware that paying the 
money and taking possession is a very small part of the 
affair. Not only is a box full of parchment considered 
necessary to authenticate the title, but there is generally 
two or three months’ correspondence between the lawyers 
of the seller and the buyer before the field or the house 
which you may have purchased is declared to be your own. 
One thing is very easily comprehended, and that is, that 
all this writing and interchanging of documents and con- 
sulting of counsel learned in the law has to be paid for, 
and that the costs often bear a very considerable ratio to the 
whole value of the land. If you ask your lawyer, as a friend, 
to explain the necessity of this costly proceeding, he will tell 
you that it is essential to have a sixty-years’ title—that you 
can’t be safe unless he obtains satisfactory evidence that, 
during all that time, everything which ought to have been 
done has been done, and that nothing which ought not to 
have been done has been going on sub rosa to the impeachment 
of your right. A very little thought will satisfy a reasonable 
man that the dealings of more than half a century cannot be 
unravelled and duly authenticated without a considerable 
amount of trouble; and lawyer’s trouble, of course, means 
client’s money. Unless, therefore, this antiquarian poring into 
back transactions can be dispensed with, there is no possi~- 
bility of getting quit of the lawyer and his bill. But where 
is the necessity for such an investigation of title at all? 
Ships, and stock, and merchandize, change hands every day 
to the value of millions without anything of the kind—why 
should not land do the same? This is the sort of question 
often triumphantly asked by people who look upon lawyers 
as machines devised by Providence for the manufacture of 
useless documents, and the relief of plethoric purses. But 
there is an answer to the question which shows that the 
remedy is in the hands of the landowners themselves. 

In this country, the happy possessor of real property has 
the privilege of regulating the mode of its enjoyment by his 
children, grandchildren, and any one else he pleases, for a very 
long period after he himself may have been physically merged 
in the dust of his own estate. One son is to hold for life, an- 
other until he gets into another estate—daughters who marry, 
widows, and sons’ widows, are to be provided for by portions 
and jointures—and even the privilege of selling, exchanging, 
or leasing the patrimonial estate may be regulated beforehand 
to the minutest particulars. There is nothing in all this 
peculiar to land, for substantially the same power may be 
exercised over Consols, or ships, or railway shares, or any- 
thing else whatever. But the difference between the 
case of land and other property is in the mode of carrying 
out prospective arrangements such as we have mentioned. If 
land is the subject of the settlement, the successive takers 
who are designated to enjoy it under the circumstances which 
the prudence or the caprice of the settlor may have pointed 
out, have what the law dignifies by the name of estates in 
the land ; and if the property which is so settled on great- 
grandson A is sold before his turn for enjoymentcomes, he may, 
in general, when the proper time arrives, turn out the pur- 
chaser and take possession. When stock is settled, it is simply 
put in the names of trustees, who are bound to see that it is 
applied in the manner directed, and if, in breach of their duty, 
they sell it to an innocent purchaser, the defrauded great- 
grandson must get what reparation he can from the trustees, 
and leave the purchaser to the enjoyment of the fund. Lord 
St. Leonaxps said the other evening in the House of Lords 
that the only way of making land transferable as cheaply or 
almost as cheaply as stock would be by destroying the right 
to make such settlements as we have referred to. But this 
was one of those rhetorical truths that serve admirably the 
purpose of falsehood. What would be necessary to effect 
the much desired end would be merely to place settlements 
of land on the same footing as settlements of stock—that is, 
to make them to the same extent dependent on the in- 
tegrity of trustees. As long as estates created more than 
a generation ago are allowed to cleave to the land, in whose- 
soever hands it may be, it is obvious that no one can buy an 

acresafely withoutascertaining all the dealings which may have 


taken place within such a period as to be capable of taking 
effect at the time of the purchase. Lawyers have found that 
sixty years roughly represents this time, and accordingly no 
title is pronounced safe unless the history of the land has 
been thoroughly investigated for about that period. This 
is the root of all conveyancing expense, and unless the power 
of stamping the land itself with long future limitations is 
abandoned, there can never be any material reduction of the 
lawyer's bill. 

The question which is likely to be presented before long 
to the landowners of England is this—whether they are pre- 
pared to relieve themselves of the costly investigation of 
title, and the risk of getting a defective one at last, by as- 
similating the mode of settling land to that by which many 
millions of stock are at this moment settled. There is a 
certain sacrifice in this, but it is not, as might be inferred 
from Lord St. Lzonarps’ speech on Tuesday, a sacrifice of 
the power of making settlements. That power would still 
exist to the same extent as now; but the fate of remote issue 
would depend, more than it does in the case of land at present, 
upon the fidelity of some persons or the vigilance of others. 
We wish rather to put the question clearly before our 
readers than to suggest the answer. If the change in the 
law which has been proposed by the Registration Commission 
should be carried out, settlements of land would not be more 
secure than settlements of stock ; but, on the other hand, the 
value of an estate would be increased perhaps ten per cent. 
by the abolition of many legal expenses. Whether this is a 
good bargain for proprietors of land to make, must depend 
entirely on the relative security of stock and land under the 
existing system. Some persons doubt whether land has any 
advantage now on the score of safety. It is true the owner 
may make a disposition of it which knaves in the next gene- 
ration may find it more difficult to defeat. But precisely the 
same facility was enjoyed by his predecessors of a generation 
or two back ; and the very maxims of law which enable the 
present holder to impress such estates as he may please upon 
the land, expose him to the risk of being turned out by an 
adverse claimant who has been made equally secure by some 
ancient settlor. It is not very easy to balance the two 
chances—that of a title proving defective, which is peculiar to 
land, and that of some future trustee being rogue enough and 
clever enough to make away with stock, despite all the 
meshes which may have been ingeniously cast about him. 
Some of those who have been most conversant with settle- 
ments of both descriptions of property, have declared their 
opinion before the Commission, that there is no appreciable 
difference between the hazards which threaten land, and 
those to which settlements of personal property are exposed. 
If this be so, there can be no doubt of the advantage of a 
change which would get rid of a great and needless expense 
which cannot be avoided in any other way. In most families 
there are some means of making the comparison; and pro- 
bably the general feeling would be that an aunt or a sister 
who lives on her dividends is not at all more likely to lose 
her income than the brother who receives the rent of the 
family estate. Whether this be the correct conclusion or 
not, the whole question raised by the various schemes of 
registration which have been started turns upon the solution 
of this problem ; and it would be well for those who are 
interested in the Jand to form a definite opinion about it, and 
act upon it at once. Above all, they should bear in mind 
that the project of the Registration Commission is a land- 
lord’s rather than a lawycr's question, and has been left too 
long in the hands of learned gentlemen who have done 
nothing to bring it to a satisfactory issue. 


THE CRISIS IN THE EAST. 


T is acommon subject of complaint with Indians, that the 

affairs of our noblest dependency are a weariness and an 
offence to the English public. If an Jndian debate is coming on, 
it is difficult to make a House. If Indian topics are talked of, 
society is bored. There are, in our opinion, very good reasons 
for this. English politicians are all too fond of that class of petty 
questions which a writer with whom we do not often agree has 
happily summed up under the nickname of “our Bermondsey 
Indians, on the other hand, are to be one- 
fided, incapable of entering into the ideas of the times, and 
tiresome in their manner of laying their thoughts before their 
hearers. But whatever may be the cause, it is quite clear that 
this apathy about India does exist. Even at this moment, it is 

rfectly marvellous to see how little the general public is excited 


y events which, if we distinctly realized what has occurred, would 
ere now have roused the Empire from one end to another. 
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The. Saturday Review. 


[July 25, 1857. 


indifference to India is always bad.. At a moment, like the pre- 

sent, it is simply disastrous. Who can, tell but that half the work 
Of the last fifty, have to be dong over again? And what 
Yast amqunts, pr tyeagure;and blood may. not, have be, spent 
_ onr task, is finis Atjhecomes, then, of the utmost im- 
portance, thag our rulers. shox ddo exer thing ym their, power. to 
HOT of vigaroys pperations inthe East, the slumbering 


energies, not. ASS.01 wl 
19 


They hayes we doing this, inj the. termble 
_ Fegords,. of she mh pit: the, recent, oyt- 
brak, Mex who moye, im the society of Indians in London, at 


present “snp, horrors’, but the-world outside, has only, 


vague, hints, a);thority, calling to, mind, the) vast 
throughout by, the, publigation of. Mr. 
| an jlet the nation an, official 
 agcount,, of} the things which jare darkly rumoured. 
Deligacy towards relations, ang depire to round the feelings 
the public, exec ent mativess but they must/not,he allowed 
toweigh, the. great State neoessity. has,arisen for 
calling ont, that sptritjof vindjgtive justice which, however unde- 
sirable as, an,unpulse to private cond 
in good.stead in so many political Stories 
of Hngliah mothers ravished before the eyes of their dying hus- 
bands, as a preliminary)to the murder of their children, are,rather 
hideous reading i 
-is prudent to.ar 
Dhene are those avhoosny that we lave brouglit these calamities 
upon ourselyeas, (We are mbdt-sure! that they) are.so very: far, 
wrong: The proceedings-of/two ¢lasses of men--“ larking””’ young 
officers and maniacal pigots—haye/no doubt, had much to do with 
Cesang-etait; iL done si probably make avery 
vexcellent. epitaph fonsome of dureountrymen wiid have fallen, and 
to fall. Lt must liawe been the consciousness 
- Of this) ia.combjnation with the diffieulty which a benevolent man 
feels in suddenly changing the whole purpose of his life; which 
dictated Mx. Colvin’s preniise ammesty. For a time; how- 
ever, all reflectiotis myst, de! forgotten. of 
Hastings towards .Nuncomar must’ be our, policy now... A strong 
blow, hus been strark af our life, and our first duty is to avenge 
it... Lhe, merey whieh Alva showed in the Netherlands must be 


uct, -has, stood 


wise statesman who knows, whea it , 
the movement, of the, political machine by, the. 


all. thatiwe ‘kuow the. present. Orly the lastof the. 


-mutineets and of the: rioters who can be suspected of the murder 
ofa European, put, tothe sword, or sent, like Cheetoo the Pin- 
darree, where the tigers. may save us the! trouble of bayoneting 
him, may we stop in the task of retribution, and: remember. that 

thene ate nobler, niottioes than | Vie ) 
When all this bloody ‘work is. accomplished, and friends as well 
as enemies have had theit reward, there will. be enough. for: the 
head and, the hand of; the statesman. |, We! make doubt that 
the Bengal army has long been defective in its whole. organiza- 
tion. | Every one seems to jagree that.it, must be. remodelled as: 
soon as possible, . We must likewise put an end for the, present 


_ to the mischievous freaks of our missionaries. There must be a. 


_ clearer' understanding at-home to, .what.is, essential and what 
is non-essential to Christianity, before we, attempt; toi be: propa- 
gandists, How. even ofthose Who diteet qur missions are 
capable of taking  tolerably! enlightened view of the past or the 
say aiothing (of) the «fw common. faith P 
Avid iff the masters in Israeli are such. blind guides, wheat isto be 
said of the; often .well meaning, but) in-nine cases out of/ten! 

- niterlly indompetent, petsoris whe execute their sapient behests in 
Hindoatan® Wedament, of course, the terrible fate of the Delhi 


mission... WE have been assured that the persohs who composed). 


| dé were less open: to exception than! many: of their brethren ; -but- 


we do:hope; for the sake of Indias of England, and of: common 


shall postpone our proselytizing efforts till advanc- 
ing civilization the ‘Kast; iand.an, improved theological educa- 
tion at-home shall unite to: give us some‘right. to go forth in 

search of mew to conquer. The! time will come 

when the old wonds; depote colla \Sicamber, incendée quod 

adorastiet adard quod tucendisti: may be paraphrased at Benares ; 

but. neither the nor the man haa yet! 
Dheve another very (painfak ‘subjeet'to which we must call 


attention. Wiiatisotite state of tle! military servieo' of ‘the’ 


Some years book Owkield was’ pub- 
lished'in London: Its aathor-was not very wise.’ He went out 
to Inthia, if report spetks trae) expecting 'to find there a state of 
society which a very little reflection; even unaided by knowledge, 
comight have shown him ‘Be a mere dream. No one, however, 
owill, detty' him ‘the »praise! of! being truthful ‘and’ honourable 
~ than! ‘Are, then, the general ‘representations of that book—are 
passages asthe following—to be taken to gi 
false pieture of the'subjects which they deseribe: 
than in the eyes of his regiment—greater still in those of 
Of" all in’ his “own: ‘He was ‘a stout, not very tall, red- 
) faced, eurlyshdired man; overbearing in his manner, and therefore, as is the 
vase) with most) overbearing men, generally | having his own, way; a good- 
natured fellow, veryhody said—so he was, good-natured enough when he 
had no temptation to be otherwise, as perhaps all men are—but ignorant, 
coarse, and selfish. He was a specimen of a class unhappily too common in 
Initia; he rode hard, ‘swore hardin short, in his own language, lived hard. 
His conversation was'a mixture of commercial sportsmanship, if we may 
thus express racing, shooting, and betting, all considered and studied as a 
trade—a means of making money—and ribaldry the most appalling. 
Yorkshiremen, it is said, consider swindling venial in matters 


but the Cades of this world take a far more liberal 


range. It is to be 


gre a true or a 


the sli 
/pulsion+to get money from relations at home under false  pretences—to 


how is it:that their’ author is countenanced and 


urging on public works. 


English heroism ;” and with 


doubted, indeed, whether any robbery, except actually picking pockets, would 
be dineprepees by them. ‘To stick a brother officer, not only with a horse, 
but with anything—to clear out a griff at cards or billiards—to get credit to 
the la amount from the greatest possible number of tradesmen, without 
test: intention of any payment, present or future, exeept under com- 


sponge nyon a friend who perhaps could ill afford it—these were the clever 
dodges which men of the world learnt by their experience—these were the 
signs 'of’a’ state from which all griffinism (which mere we the seven dead 

sitis) had been’eradicated.| These wete practices not carried on by stealth, 


_and scouted if discovered, but proclaimed, boasted of, universally tolerated, 
if nat.even to a considerable extent applauded. , If all this is villany, then 


Jade was @ villain; and if Cade was villain, there were a good many more 
besides him ip the service. 
If such statements as those which we have put in italies are false, 

employed. If 
they are true, surely the sooner our rulers take some order about 
them: the ‘better it will be for India. 

. Of late years there would seem to have been no remissness in 
But our activity in this matter must go 
on in a constantly inereasing ratio. India is not and never has 
been, a rich country. ‘The’ dazzle.of gold and gems blinded 
early travellers and conquerors to the real poverty of the/land ; 
but India is poor only because her resources are ve 5 
When she ¢omes to add her legitimate quota to the wealth of 
mankind, no one will call her poor, even when compared with 
the happiest regions of equal extent. To do justice, however, to 
India, great capital and every appliance of science will be required; 


pand we must take advantage of the tabula vasa -which a great 
convulsion; with its results, may be preparing for us, to make all 


the arrangements which maymost favour an extension’ on her 
soibof English mereantile and manufacturing exterpriée. 
‘Tf, as there seems great reason to believe, religious ‘influence 
has done mueli to bring about the present outbreak, the most 
rigorous repression of the fanatical sects whieh any be thought 
consistent with our safety, is our clear and manifest duty. If, 
by treating them'as ‘political offenders, guilty beyond all others, 
we can shake their power over the people, so much the better ; 
but we mist Ict it be distinctly seen that we crush them as our 
‘political enemies, not as the leaders of an opposing theology. 
heré is no doubt’ that they look with jealousy on the progress 
of education, and as they fall the disciples’ of the new western 
modes of thought will rise gradually into their place. From some 
such class, whatever form of Christianity is hereafter to be domi- 
nant in India must assuredly proceed. To attempt to force our 
European ‘metaphysical gee yr upon Oriental nations is 
nothing ‘short of madness. All speculations and suggestions, 
however, with respect to our essions in the East must be for 
a time matters of mere secon importance. Plans and hopes, 
as ‘well as ‘sorrows, must give place to the urgent and primary 
necessity of trampling out and chastising vebellvens, fi 


"THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT EXHIBITION. 


B* piroular dated September 6th, 1856, the Chief Commis- 
sioner of ,Works advertised for models of the intended 
Wellington Monument to be erected in St. Paul's Cathedral 


at an' expense of not more than 20,000/, Nine prizes, to the 


enormous aggregate amount of 2200/., and ranging from .7o0o/. 
downwards, were offered; and the whole world was invited to 
the competition. Before Sir Benjamin, Hall's, circular. was 
issued, the Sculptors’ Institute memorialized the Chief Com- 
missioner against what. they deemed an inchoate job; and, to 
speak plainly, against the adoption of a model which had already 
been prepared by Baron Marochetti for St. Paul’s, and which was 
welcomed by the preliminary flourishes of ardent, partisans in the 
Times. The seulptors, while “ guarding. themselves against the 
imputation of an illiberal jealousy of the foreigner,” announced 
that. ‘the English sculptor was equal to the celebration of 
t to the Wellington Monu- 
ment, they “‘ cheerfully invited every. artist resident in the United 
Kingdom’’-+proyided "first, that in such competition. a public 
exhibition) of the models of all competitors should precede the 
selection. of any one of them, and secondly, that snch selection 
should be made by a committee so constituted that the body of 
artists as well as the public in general may confide in them.” 

In other words, the British sculptors, as a eee we at 
least such names as Baily, MacDowell, Calder Marshall, Foley, 
Weekes, Thornycroft, Munro, &e.—required that there should 
a competition, and that the names of the judges should be an- 
‘nounced contemporaneously with the conditions of competition. 
To this memorial we do not observe the signatures of Gibson, 
Westimacott, or Bell. It is needless to observe that with the 
first’ condition of the sculptors Sir Benjamin Hall complied ; 
but the second prayer the Jupiter of the Board of Works dis- 


‘missed. The result, we presume’ is, that none, or few of the 


memorialists, have competed. The further result is that, up to 
last week, the judges were not even not thought 


of; and finally, we have an Exhibition w. is not 
creditable to British art. 

The vexed questién of nominating judges prior to a competi- 
tion we do hot intend to reopen. In the Saturday Review of 


December 13th, in reviewing the correspondence which took 
place between the sculptors and the Board of Works after the 
issue of the circular of September 6th, we expressed our opinion 
that Sir Benjamin Hall ought to have conceded all the points 
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_and then the sculptors will not compete. If their names are re- 


» competition, in order to account for the result, not to justify it.” 
. for competition are so bad; and why so and so did not compete; 


> 


one of them—we, consider a wrong to the public. 
under the. circumstances, we should be disposed to advise the 
_ {payment of so0o/. to the five least bad models, and then to 


- and to extend the time of preparation. 
contrived . to opsy into. the hands of the Marochetti party. 
course; ;has; not competed; and we have, sith gran 


.. The Baron, 
» waste of our own time and that of our readers. 


conditions of a sepulchral monument, which are very dishearten- 


some ‘respects all the great monuments of the 
le. 
- ments at Florence, the Verona Tombs, the tomb of the Emperor 


dramini—not fe 
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which the British sculptors subsequently required —viz., that 
the public Exhibition should precede the award, that the 
names of the judges should be announced, and that the author 
of the best design should be employed to execute it. The first 
point he has, in fact, yielded ; but, by stiffly retaining his views 
on the second, the sculptors have been allowed to establish a’ 
grievance, and they have been furnished with an excuse for 
abstaining from the competition. For ourselves, we would have 
taken away every excuse from the English artists; and, though 
we’believe that the Chief Commissioner maintained his ground, | 
not because it was a principle, but because he did not know 
where to go for judges, the competition is a direct failure. Of 
course the non-competing artists will say that British art is not 
to be measured’ by such’an Exhibition. And perhaps it is not. 
But we must remark that:they might, under every conceivable 
condition, say this. If the. judges are announced at the outset, 
it is easy to object to their capacity or to their known favouritism, - 


served, the sculptors will not take a leap in the dark; and so, ’ 
either way, it comes to the same thing. | + 
‘We have been thus particular in recalling the antecedents of this 


-We-dare say that we shall soon be told why the designs sent in 


but what we have 1iow! to protest against is the scandalous waste 
of public mo in dividing 2200/7. amongst: the authors of ' 
these models... There are certainly four or five, each of which 
would be-well paid for by the five lowest premiums; but- 
‘tocaward «either: 7ool., , gool:, or 200/. to anyone: model 
now in Westminster Hall—or what is more, to spend '20,000/. - 


at ought to be done is, of course, difficult to say ;. but, 


re-open the whole thing—to concede every point which the 
sculptors require—to announce at once the names of the judges, 
As it is, they have 


entire plain speaking, expressed our very unfavourable judgment 
of his model. But if anything would justify the Marochetti job, 
if such is meditated, it would be such an Exhibition as the 
present. | 

_ We do not propose to go through it—it would be an utter 
The whole thing» 
is.eharacterized by a general feebleness and incapacity, an utter 
absence of thought .and feeling, and an inability te grasp the 


ing. We grant that the, Memorial had. its special difficulties. 
We admit that the architecture of St. Paul’s presented a re- 
markable complication to the problem of reconciling the charac- 
teristics which the, Monument required—the Christian idea and 
that of the warrior and the statesman. We admit, too, that in 


“failures, and that those of medieval times ‘were inappli 


Still We can quite believe that Michael Angelo's Medici monu- 


Maximilian at Innspruck, the series .at St. Peter's, and above all, 
those of the Doges at Venice, especially that of Andrea’ Ven- 
ettitig some so near home as’ at ‘Rouen—might 
have suggested sometliing in the shape of thought, meaning, and 
creative power to that unsurpassed facility in technical manipu- 
lation which our sculptors possess. . 
As it is, we notice first an entire absence of thought and 
enius in the Exhibition. Characterized as a whole, there is 
e general run of stupid allegories which St. Paul’s already 
possesses. “We find, among others, the following allegorical 
fa a in the Exhibition, who are, we believe, Virtués and 
ices only by the conventionalism of spelling their names with 
a capital letter, and by a liberal di hey of leg and bosom :— 
Valour, Prudence, Justice,’ Truth, Victory, Britannia, Clio, 
Fame, Wisdom, War, Peace, Law, Anarchy, Time, Duty, 
Honour, Wisdom, Courage, ‘Piety, Religion, Decision, Order, 
Military Genius, Civil Virtue. is whole class of nonsensical 
allegory, which was only invented for the sake of showing skill 
in modelling the nude female figure—and which is, we must say, 
utterly out.of place in a Christian church, being scanty alike in 
sense and garments—tells nothing, means nothing, and teaches no 
high and ennobling thought. In addition to these insipid ladies, 
the British Lion figures largely in every conceivable attitude and 
emotion—rampant, asleep, nsiatehing hie nose, ing on his 
hind legs, blubbering, defiant, stupid. Of course “ Britannia 
—— her hero to History,” “Time takes a note of Water- 
and: “ Wellington, supported \-by. Honour  and/-Truth, 
receives from Britannia a coronet and from Fame a wreath of 
Immortality.” The — mind does not soar beyond this. 
In some designs, “the Duke” is repeated two or three times— 
in one, he figures in five separate places—in others, the artist, 
more modest, only glorifies his coronet, or presents a silhouette 
of him on the shield of Britain or Bellona. Among other speci- 
alties, in order to show what they are capable of as a work of 
supererogation, some of the sculptors have taken to the lite 
line, and, anxious to show their skill in the very hardest work of 


with a Cali 


of Wellington as fortis virt sapi . Neo, 43 assures us that 
semper nomenabitur. No,7 exhibits “ a colosal [ste] statue sheath- 
ing his sword.” In the way of invention, No. 81 is copied from the 
ordin figure of Copenhagen and the Duke, and No. 53 repro- 
duces the well-known picture of the Duke writing the despatches 
in ‘his'tent. No! 48 ‘preserves some droll little anecdotes in 
intended relievos,'in' one of which the Duke is exhibited “ doing 
congregation” at the Chapel Royal; and in another, turning to the 
House of Lords, he is represented as declaring, “ I know but one 
true religion, the Protestant.” In No. 11h is also speechifying 
to the Peers, who are symbolized by three eyptias. looking clerks 
of Parliament. ‘In "No. 34, the only Gothic work—a pseudo 
tabernacle—we have a group of a boy atid ‘girl, the lady being 
inscribed Magna Charta, and her companion being probably a 
Chartist. In No. 40a New England artist symbolically places 
Napoleon in the background, and on the wrong side, of his com- 
Ban-like demon grinning at the defeated 
peror! In No. 79 a large lot of amorini are scattering roses 
and orange-flowers’ on the departed herd, aptly typieal of his 
Grace’s ‘attendancé on' bridal’ parties. TnNo.'21, a French con- 
tribution, all the details of bas relief¥ ate playfully indicated 
by pencil scratches ; and in ‘No. 22 a foreign artist has innovated 
in a new order of architecture, the columnar ordonnance of 
which consists of inverted cannon. ie ne design the Roman 
Sagum is nicely relieved ‘by a little chain mail and in No. 16 we 
have a whole Pantheon: ‘Clio dictates something to ‘Time ; “a 
Cupid showers down immortelles," &c.; twoi lions peép- out from 
some allegorical females’ petticoats «Hereules) which 


‘means that, though ‘déad,"the Duke's influence is’ felt,” says 


‘something to somebody, whilst * Victory consoling! Brituntita,” 
and Fame announeing,” &c.; complete'a group not be 
forgotten. No. 11 is evidently, modelled from-a»very ‘inférior 
example of Mr. Gunter’s skill—while a composition near the 
door—a'plain slab, with four mourning soldiers atthe cotnérs, 
—not altogether bad, could) not by’ possibility ve made’ to ‘cost 
2000/. ft omvards viaobhae elost 

Among the'least' bad is one which meets ‘the visiter on’ ‘his 'left 
hand on entering’ the. hall; Nows6; ‘This is'-w really simple’ and 
d composition, not in the least degree feligious, nor meaning 
much, but still quiet and dignified. |The Dule és meditating, in 
aseated attitude,and round the platform are’stationed Devotion, 
in a Order, and Decision, signalized rather by their names 

t 


‘| in gilt letters than by any possible attributes or distinctions. 


Still, they are four noble figures, modelled with entiré purity 
and artistic skill.' But the groupand: in miany respects ‘it is 
the best in the Hall—really tells nothing, and has ‘no’ charac, 
teristics. Its fault is, that it forgets the Duke's military cha 
racter; he looks rather the philosophi¢ sage m the sie sedeba- 
attitude than the Great Captain. ‘No. 26 is the old, worn-out? 
thought of'a closed téinb, of most detestable architecture, at the 
angles of which some unméaning women, cleverly but theatrically 
modelled, gesticulate severely:- Over the tomb’the' Duke, in 
extreme senescence, is watched over by/a young lady scantily 
clothed, but whose amplitude of wing makes up for her poverty 
of body linen, and who suggests the story'of David and Abishag, 
or the Roman Daughter. | No.’ 36: is a somewhat frigid con- 
ceit, but is popular. The Angel of Death’closes the gate of life, 
and the angel of something else begins to do something on the 
other side; while a duplicate British Lion looks on inquiringly. 
The figures here are very carefully and accurately modelled. 
No. 18 shows a conscientious study of foreign examples, and repro- 
duces much of the ‘character of the Venetian tombs; but it is 
coarsely and clumsily executed, and can searcely be' the work of 
a sculptor, and the details are of the very worst Tador character. 
Still there is a good deal of character, and ‘some skill 
in composition in if. No. 15 is a florid Italian conception, 
mueh better in feeling than in execution, but which cannot be 
eonsidered more than a good attempt, the author's capacities 
being unequal tohis thought; which is a good one—a'shrine and 
baldachin of Italian mosaic, with a creditable sense of colour 
and of the value of gilding. No. 14 has.a certain simplicity, being 
merely a simple flat tomb with recumbent figure, covered by a 
barbaresque-classical temple. No 17 exhibits some clever grou 
of representative men, not very appropriate, nor indeed intelligible 
in connexion with Wellington. No. 76 exhibits the power of a 
practised sculptor. It is. purely classical and severe. The de- 
sign consists of a square cippus flanked with four statues; and 
on this is imposed an octagonal second story, which supports a 
recumbent 'ethigy. This design shows power, but is not a very 
happy attempt to combine severe Greek art with the Christian 
sentiment, No. 71 ought,also; to, be specified; but the design 
of a domical, temple supporting a statue. is feeble, for what does 
fhe dome cover? Four creditable statues attest an artist’s hand, 

ut the fact that they represent the three kingdoms and the colo- 
nies (all in one concrete female) does not show great powers of 
mind. hile, of course, there are many compositions—we may 
specify No. 33—which display great skill in modelling and some 
in grouping, but which, though creditable as works of art, totally 
fail in the requisites of a monument in a church, we cannot, 
much as we may regret it, pronounce the competition other than 
an entire failure. Not only should we view with utter dissatis- 
faction the entrance of one of these monuments into St. 
Paul's, but we must add that not one of them es more 
than a fifth premium. 


letters, have composed inscriptions which—especially the Latin 
ones—are remarkable in more ways than_one. Naxbo observes, 
Historia vecordat : flere et meminisse relictum est. No.6 speaks 


A single word’ more. We can scarcely, under the circum- 
stances, hope that the grand idea of N apoleon’s tomb at the 
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Tnvalides will be repeated, and that the t will be opened, 
and the actual coffins of Wellington pe Nelson brought 
into the composition of a real monument. All that we can hope 
for will be a cenotaph. But the real mistake of the whole thing 
is placing the monument as an independent composition between 
two pillars of the nave. Somehow or other such a monument 
must interfere with the proportions of the church. If of a great 
height and dignity, the monument will dwarf the church ; and if 
the monument is subdued, the church will dwarf it. It may 
be laid down as a canon that sculpture requires isolation. What 
we want is, that which Michael Riga attained in the Medici 
Tombs at Florence, where he designed the chapel for the monu- 
ments, and the monuments for the chapel. The two most 
remarkable, and in various ways the most successful, modern 
English monuments—W yatt's of the Princess Charlotte, at 
Windsor, and Chantrey’s finé monument in Ham Church— 
depend for their dignity and solemnity on being contained in 
separate chapels, and tinted coloured glass, and entirely 
detached from the distracting influences of the church. 


THE BRITISH PORTRAIT GALLERY AT MANCHESTER. 


pas happy thought of the present Earl Stanhope, so 
unanimously approved by all classes and all parties, and 
to which we owe the prospect of a future National Portrait 
Gallery, has received a kind of anticipative embodiment in 
Mr. Peter Cunningham’s Department of the Manchester Art- 
Treasures Exhibition. This gentleman has collected and ar- 
ranged on either side of the great nave considerably more than 
three hundred portraits of British worthies; and his catalogue 
of this interesting historical series, enriched as it is with spirited 
notes, anecdotical and artistic, is so attractive and useful as to 
make us regret that the idea has not been still more thoroughly 
carried out, We are by no means a ed to learn that the 
organizer of this branch of the Exhibition has “ rather 
wanted room than materials.” A moment’s recollection of the 
contents of but a few great country houses, without any refer- 
ence to Dr. Waagen’s careful researches, will convince any one 
that the treasures of historical portraiture us are well- 
nigh iUlimitable. So many of these pictures, however, are 
heirlooms, and are rightly preserved with such jealous and loving 
care, that it may be long, perhaps, before the future National 
Gallery of Portraits can be expected to rival in extent or interest 
even the present extemporized collection. Here, as before in 
other departments of the Manchester Exhibition, we have to 
observe that longer time for preparation, and greater care in 
choosing, together with more boldness in rejecting, would have 
added not a little to the completeness and satisfactoriness of the 
result. The classification, also, is but tentative—roughly chrono- 
logical, but with much uninéelligible irregularity, and with 
scarcely enough sub-division into groups. Still, we know of 
nothing that has ever equalled the general merits of this Manchester 
meg a Walhalla ; and the success of this experiment makes us 
ook forward with something like envy to the advantages which 
future generations will enjoy in being able to verify or correct their 
historical studies in such a “coloured and enlarged Herodlogia, 
Houbraken and Lodge”—to borrow Mr, Cunningham’s felicitous 
description of his own scheme—as the National Portrait Gallery 
will in time become. 

Lhe collection leads off in the order of the catalogue, and of the 
actual hanging, with some early portraits by unknown artists. 
Lord Essex sends a Henry I[V., which Walpole, in the exercise 
of his critical sagacity, called ‘‘ an undoubted original.” Both Eton 
College and Mr. Vernon Harcourt contribute portraits of Henry 
VI.; not identical, but so nearly alike as to prove the general 
truthfulness of the likeness. “John Wiclyf,” belonging to Lord 
Denbigh, is disappointing. - ‘Jane Shore” (6), from Eton 
College, drawn nearly nude, but adorned with rich jewels, is open 
to Walpole’s sly depreciation of her charms. Mr. Craig's 
“ Richard IIT.” represents a rather stately person, instead of the 
conventional hunchback. Then we have one of the authentic 

ortraits of the good “Lady Margaret,” and three reputed 
ikenesses of Anne Boleyn, perplexingly dissimilar. Next 
follows the Hampton Court portrait, by Lucas de Heere, of 
Lord Darnley and his brother; and then, without any regard to 
chronology, we go back to the Duke of Bedford’s picture 
of Mary Tudor and her husband, and to the famous full- 
length of Richard IL., from Westminster Abbey, to which 
Mr. Kean, in his recent revival of the Shakspearian play 
bearing that monarch’s name, contrived so admirably to assimi- 
late his ensemble. ‘* Queen Katherine Parr” (16), a full-length 
by Holbein, is really pretty; and, on Walpole’s authority, the 
strange and grotesque portrait of the poet Earl of Surrey (17), 
in a costume of surprising ugliness and of the brightest ible 
red colour, is assigned to the same painter. Queen Elizabeth, of 
course, is more than amply represented by numerous portraits, 
at all ages and inall costumes. Here she is, lean and gaunt, by 
Zucchero, from Hampton Court (35), in an extravagant fancy 
dressing-gown of the ugliest imagimable chintz pattern. Here 
also is Lord Dillon’s Zucchero (18), in which she is dressed 
scarcely less fantastically, with ruff and_fardingale, ls and 
powder, and is standing on a-map of ay rym urther on 
we come to her miniature by De Heere (62) and then to three 
different pictures by Mark :—Mr. Tollemache’s half- 
length (63), in which her ugliness is so much toned down that 


she is made almost good-looking—Mr. Digby’s preposterous 
picture (64), described and engraved by Vertue, in which she is 
carried in a sedan, making a “ progress” to Hunsdon—and Lord 
Darnley’s more interesting likeness (65), in which she is holding 
a fan of coloured feathers. We agree with Walpole, that the 
Hampton Court “Princess” reading a book (67), whether by Hol- 
bein or not, is far too pretty for the Virgin Queen, even in 

outh. We must go back, both in the ee, and the Exhi- 

ition-building, to find Elizabeth’s favourite “‘ Earl of Essex” (19) 
—a full-length, belonging to the Duke of Bedford, and the wor 
of Zucchero. Here the costume is entirely of white, and, though 
extravagantly ungraceful, amazingly rich in texture and orna- 
ment. Next to him comes Lord Dillon’s full-length portrait of 
the dancing Lord Chancellor (20), by Ketel. Hatton has the look, 
in this picture, of a handsome and rather intellectual man, of very 
dark complexion, and his dress is most sumptuous. The 
specimen we find of Vansomer’s style, is a “Lady with Fruit” & 1), 
very richly and tastefully arrayed, but anonymous ; and Mr. Cun- 
ningham adds some ae 5 pertinent quotations from John Locke 
and Aubrey, enforcing the duty of inscribing on every portrait 
the name of the person represented. ‘“ Else,” says Locke, in a 
letter to Collins, “ the pictures of private persons are lost in two 
or three generations.” And, as Horace Walpole remarks, in the 
lively passage quoted as one of the mottoes of this braneh of the 
Manchester Catalogue, such pictures descend rapidly from the 
drawing-room “ into the parlour,” then “mount to the two pair 
of stairs; and then, unless despatched to the mansion-house in 
the country, or crowded into the housekeeper’s room, they perish 
among the lumber of garrets, or flutter in rags before a broker's 
shop im the Seven Dials.” 


It will be impossible to notice any but the more interesting 
pictures in this Portrait Gallery; and some have gained admis- 
sion whieh are of little importance and small artistic merit. An- 
other unknown Lady (234), by an unknown painter, is rather a 
pretty icture, but it does not deserve a place in a historical 
ery, which has a distinct speciality of its own. On theo 
hand, the Countess of Bedford (23), as Ben Jonson’s te has 
every right to be here ; and all will bok with interest at Vansomer’s 
portrait of the infamous Lady Essex (24), the alleged poisoner 


of Sir Thomas Overbury. A full-length of Mary Queen of Scots 


(25) follows, somewhat out of order. This is the stately picture 
belonging to the Duke of Portland, and is the only portrait of the 
often-painted queen in this gallery. The others are probably 
gone to the curious assemblage of so-called likenesses of Mary, 
collected in the rooms of the Archeological Institute. Then fol- 
lows a group of special interest, including Zucchero’s Sir Walter 
Raleigh and his Wife (27 and 28), Shakspeare’s Earl of South- 
pe pe and his Countess (31 and g2), “‘ Building Bess,” of Hard- 
wick (33)—the last three from the Duke of Portland’s Collection, — 
—and William Camden, the antiquary and herald, lent by the 
Painter-stainers’ Company. Among other usefal purposes sub- 
served by a portrait gallery, must be reckoned the illustration of 
costume, ore this sense Vansomer’s full-length of Lady Man- 
deville (36) is interesting, not only for its own merits, but for the 
bridal dress in which the lady appears. Mytens makes his first 
appearance in this series in some stately portraits of the Caven- 
dish family, contributed by the Duke of Portland: and the first 
Jansens we meet with are full lengths, at different ages, of the 
handsome George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham (44 and 46). 
We go back to royalty in three separate portraits by Vansomer 
of Prince Henry—now assembled for the first time, probably, 
from different collections, and in Mytens’s interesting apts Jo 
a seer L., with his Queen and her Dwarf (45), belonging to Lord 
way. 

The catalogue then reverts, v xingly, to the Duke of 
Manchester’s Henry VIII. by Holbein 48),—a duplicate of Lord 
Warwick's picture, which is to be seen in the adjacent saloons 
of the ancient German masters. Near this hangs Queen Jane 
Seymour (50), also hy Holbein; and, among other celebrities of 
this reign, there is a particularly fine portrait by Holbein of Sir 
Henry Guildford—one of the gems of the Windsor Castle collee- 
tion. Lambeth Palace contributes the fine head of Archbishop 
Warham (66), by Holbein, the replica of which in the Louvre has 
hitherto been more familiar to Englishmen than the one now 
exhibited. A aries of Sir Thomas Gresham (67a), brings 
us to the end of the Holbein series. ’ 

Mabuse’s “Three Children of H VIL.” (57)—one of 
four known repetitions of the us VIII. in 
his infancy. e find four portraits of the y: Edward VI.— 
all of them interesting ; and the kneepiece from Windsor Castle 
(54), attributed to Holbein, altogether admirable. Queen Mz 
is better illustrated in the General Saloons than ip the Histo 
Gallery. Her half-length, by Lucas de Heere Th). is of value, 
but the Duke of Bedford’s picture, by an unknown hand, of this 
Queen with her Husband (58), has few claims to notice. 

Following the catalogue and the order of the hanging, we have 
already mentioned the portraits of Elizabeth. We come now to 
a group of the more celebrated worthies of her rei The 
Duke of Norfolk (68), and Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester 
(69), are among the more perme of the number. We ma 
compare two separate likenesses of Edward Clinton, the Admi 
and first Earl of Lincoln (70 and 71). Sir Henry Lee and his dog 
(72), belonging to Lord Dillon, is the very model of a country 
squire of Saxon lineage, and might well, in as well as 


character, have been the prototype of the old hero of the 
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story of Woodstock. The Lord Treasurer Burleigh is not 
flattered in his portraits. Nothing can be much ruder than his 

icture, from the Bodleian (73), riding on a mule, and stiffly 
folding a nosegay ; and still quainter is the strange composition 
(78) sent by Duke of Richmond, in which he is drawn as 
seated in the Court of Wards. And better portraits of Secretary 
Cecil are ye in existence than the wil and selfish-looking 
likeness (84), contributed by the Duke of Portland. From the 
rest we may select the Countess of Pembroke of the Arcadia 
(74), who looks as charming and as intellectual as we should 
expect to find her; the Earl of Oxford (79), a most striking por- 
trait ; and Sir John Suckling the poet (83), which scarcely answers 
to its claims as a work of Vandyck. 

The Trustees of the National Portrait eng | have very pro- 

y lent to Manchester the famous Chandos Shakspeare &s), 
which the late Lord Ellesmere presented to them as the nucleus 
of their collection. It is not too much to say that this celebrated 
portrait, whatever be its claims to authenticity, can never be 
taken as an adequate likeness of our — poet, even if it be 
supposed to reproduce, with stupid fidelity, his actual features, 
A true portrait idealizes and spiritualizes by anticipation the 
carnal reality, just as the hand of death brings out unsuspected 
beauty and dignity in the coarsest and homeliest lineaments. 
Around Shakspeare are grouped a goodly knot of dramatists and 
actors:—Ben Jonson (86), full of vehemence and power; John 
Fletcher (86a), refined and thoughtful; James Shirley (go), 
coarse and rude; Taylor the Water-poet (91); Sir David Murray 
(92); and Burbage, Field, and Lowen, the players—the first 
two from Dulwich College, and the last from the Ashmolean 
Museum. 

A single specimen of the easel-painting of the early minia- 
turist Nicholas Hilliard—an oval head of Sir Oliver Wallo (60) 
—deserves to be mentioned for its rarity ; and Lord Denbigh’s 
small seated full-len of James I. (80), by an unknown hand, 
which exaggerates the narrowness and meanness of his phy- 
siognomy, may suffice for completing thus far the effigial series 
of portraits. We reserve for another notice the grand array 
of Vandycks, by means of which we are almost eoneiy ac- 
quainted with the worthies of the next age, and by which the reign 
of Charles I. has become an epoch in art. Meanwhile we may 
again express our regret that so many links are wanting, and that 
pictures are absent from this historical collec- 
tion. e find, for example, no portraits of Walsingham or 
Bacon, Howard of Effingham or Sir Philip Sidney, Cranmer, 
More, Spenser, or Overb ; nor, in an artistic point of view, 
any specimen of the style of Isaac Oliver, and but one of Hilliard. 
It is evident that many of the mansions of the nobility and 
gentry, which are notoriously full of portraits illustrative of the 

izabethan age, have either never been visited by the pur- 
veyors of the present Exhibition, or have been closed against the 
importunities of the painstaking Commissioners. In either case 
the result is to be lamented. But enough has been done to make 
this Historical Gallery one of the most fascinating departments of 
the Exhibition, and to whet our — for the future prospect 
of a complete and well-arranged collection of national portraits. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


At a recent meeting of this Society, an interesting communica- 
tion was read by Mr. Claudet, On the Phenomenon of Relief 
the Image formed on the Ground Glass of the Camera Obscura. 

e author, having observed that the image formed on the 

und-glass of the camera obscura appears as much in relief as 
he natural object when seen with both eyes, has endeavoured to 
discover the catise of that phenomenon; and the result of his 
experiments and researches has disclosed the singular and un- 
expected fact that, although only one image seems depicted on 
the ground-glass, each eye really perceives a different image, 
and that, in reality, two distinct images exist on the ground 
oy og visible only to the right eye, the other visible only to 
left. That seen by the right eye is the representation of 
the Sa refracted by the left side of the lens, and that seen by 
the left eye is the representation of the object refracted by the 
right side of the lens. Consequently, these two images, which 
t two different perspectives, give a stereoscopic perception, 
as when we look through the stereoscope at two images of different 
perspectives. 

It appears that all the different images refracted separately by 
every part of the lens, are individually only visible on the line of 
their refraction—where it with the optie axis—and 
that, while we examine the image on the ground-glass, if the head 
be ve rays are not 
correspon wi optic axis, and have only t reeption 
of those which, according to the position of the Paceline 
happen to coincide with the optic axes. So that, when we look 
precisely at the middle of the ground-glass, the two eyes being 
equally distant from the centre, the right eye sees only the rays 
refracted from the left of the lens, and the left eye only those 
refracted from the right of the lens. If the head be now moved 
horizontally, so as to deviate about 6° from the centre on the 
right or on the left, in the first position, the right eye sees no 

e, and the left 2 dag ag the image which was seen previously 
b © right eye; while in the second position, the inverse takes 
pleos. course, in both cases, there cannot exist any stereo- 


When the image of a solid object produced by the entire 
aperture of the lens is examined, if the focus be taken at the 
nearest point of the solid, we perceive, on looking at the centre 
with eyes, that the image is stereoscopic; and as soon as 
one eye is closed, the illusion of relief disappears instantly. 
The stereoscopic effect is beautifully brought out by the image 
of a group of trees; and when experimenting in an operating- 
room, it is rendered very conspicuous if the image of an object 
having several planes very distinct, such as the focimeter, be 
taken. If, without altering the focus, the same image be exa- 
mined with the pseudoseope, the effect is pseudoscopic. But if 
the focus has been set on the most distant plane of the focimeter, 
the effect is pseudoscopic, and it becomes stereoscopic in looking 
with the pseudoscope. The image loses its relief when it is 
produced by the centre of the lens only ; the stereoscopic and 
pseudoscopic effects are therefore as much less apparent as the 
aperture of the lens has been more reduced, and. they are the 
more evident if the image be uced by two apertures on both 
extremities of the horizontal diameter of the lens. This method 
of conducting the experiments presents the most decided mani- 
festation of the entire phenomenon. 

But it is a curious fact that if the image be received on trang- 
parent paper instead of d glass, it does not in any case By. 
the s illusion in of the paper hi 

property of preserving to eyes the same intensity of image, 
from the rays are refracted on that 
and at whatever angle the eyes recede from the centre to examine 
the image. In , all the various images refracted through 
every of the lens, and coinciding on the surface of the paper, 
| are visible at whatever angle they are examined. The reason of 
this difference between the effect of the ground-glass and that of 
the paper is that, through the surface of the ground-glass, which 
is composed of innumerable molecules of the greatest transpa- 
ay deprived of their original parallels by the operation of 
ing (yet acting as lenses or prisms disposed at various 
angles), the rays refracted by the various parts of the lens con- 
tinue their course in straight lines while ing through these 
transparent molecules, are visible only when they coincide 
with the optic axes. Each molecule of the , becoming 
luminous, sends new rays in all directions; and, from whatever 
direction the paper is looked at, all the images appear super- 
posed. So that, each eye seeing the two perspectives mingled, 
the process of convergence cannot take place, and no stereoscopic 
effect can consequently be produced. 

The author states that he has ascertained these facts by several 
experiments, the most decisive of which consists in placing before 
one of the inal one of the lens a blue glass, covered by 
a yellow one. e object of these coloured glasses is to give on 
the ground-glass two images, each of the colour of the glass 
through which it is refracted. The result is two — super- 
posed on the Eee one yellow and the other blue, form- 
Se one image of a grey tint, being the mixture of yellow 
and blue when viewed with both eyes at an equal distance from 
the centre. But when the eyes are closed alternately, the image 
appears yellow and blue. This proves evidently that each eye 
sees only the rays which, after having been refracted by any 
part of the lens, and continuing their course in a direct line 
throughout the ground-glass, coincide with ths. ptic axes, while 
all the other rays are invisible. 

The consideration of these very si faets has led the 
author to think that it would be possible to construct a new 
stereoscope, in which the two eyes, viewing a single image, 
could see it in perfect relief—such single image being com- 
posed of two images of different perspectives a one 
visible only to the right eye, and the other to the left. This 
could be easily done by refracting a stereoscopic slide on a 
through two semi-lenses, separated enough to make 

e right picture of the slide coincide with the left picture at the 
focus of the semi-lenses. The whole a ement pan d be any 
understood, for we have only to suppose that we look throug 
a ground-glass placed before an ordinary stereoscope, at the dis- 
tance of the focus of its semi-lenses, the slide pray Boyer y ly 
lighted, and the eyes seeing no other light than that of 
picture on the ground-glass. The whole arrangement is, in fact, 
nothing more than a camera having had its lens cut into two 

arts, and the two halves sufficiently separated to produce at the 
we the coincidence of the two opposite sides of the stereo- 
scopic slide placed before the camera. 
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WEEK-DAY PREACHERS. 


N evening Mr. Thackeray delivered in Saint 
Martin’s Hall a Lecture on “ Week-day Preachers.” The 
greater of it he had previously delivered on other occasions— 
a fact which he acknowledged at the commencement. He stated 
that, as he was walking the day before in the streets of an ancient 
eity, he observed an advertisement in a bookseller’s window an- 
nouncing that manuscript sermons were on sale within. It was 
not, he said, very usual with the gentlemen who purchased such 
works to confess to their congregations that the discourse 
were going to offer had been bought at the rate of fifteen shi 
lings a dozen ; but he would be more candid, and tell his audience 
at once that what they were going to hear was not entirely new. 


scopic illusion. 


The allusion to the ancient city was received with loud cheers, 
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which suffigaently showed that, if the speaker had, failed at Oxford, 
he had mauy warn, frignds, an irers in London. |, even 
if the lechuxe, was, not throughout. expressly written for the occa 
sion, if well worth hearing, tat, those, who had, heard, it 
before might well be glad, to hearlit againy ot 

» (By wedk-day preachors) Mrv Phackéeray means liumorists; 
whose» ¢ssays, 'ldad ‘men’ to think ‘kindly 
take a genial interest in the wel- 
fare of them nerghbburs.u: Addison bepins the list, and what Mr: 
‘Phack exh yithinks ddison and: of -ms cotemporaries'and suc- 
o¢ssors:/in eentary' is: too well’ known ‘to’ need 
nrotibel here. He went over the old ‘ground with!all his old affee- 
fion for'the men and hiking for: the subject. He read a paper 
feom thd Spectator,,anth expressed His‘ reverenct’ for its 
he pardoned the failings-of Steele; saying that the preachiig was 
so good we might overlook the short-eomiings of thé preacher—he 
vefased to spdrdon the failings »of ‘Stéine, because ‘his kindliness 
was artificial. Especially he dwelt on the popular sympathy 
which ithe week-day preachers have displayed;'and their rea- 
diness to !take: the weaker side; ‘and to help'the poor against the 
Mrv Thackeray described aivisitihe had paid 
penny! theatre, where the general’ tenor “of the pieces was, he 
said, “in! perfebb hi this part of the teaching of the 
humoriste:«; was always worsted, ' and the 
virtuous maiden always united tothe humble object of! her affee- 
tions. Perhaps the resemblance might be pushed a little further 
than, Mr. Thackeray intended, and.we might find reason to think 
that the humorists, especially those of the present day, are apt 
to look'on society the penny-theatre point of view, and to 
reckon all lords as base deceiver’, and all-poor men as ex officio 


noble, generous, and. manly. 

_ The interest'was' much: greater when Mr. Thackeray came to 
speak of himself and Mr. Dickens. He acknowledged that he 
took a view/of life,ithan his rival, but he pleaded 
that he could only) write,according to.the bent..of his mind, and 
tell what seemed to! him the real truth. But he asked the audi- 
ence to bear witness, that he too was not wanting in the benevo- 
lence of! humour, and had: sometimes written ina kindly and a 
cousoling strain. He read,as an illustration, the beautiful paper 
called,!'The Curate’s Walk,” which, some years ago, he contri- 
buted to: Punch; and whichi is one of the most charming pro- 
ductions of; his Of Mr.,Dickens he spoke in terms of 
something (more than praise, declaring that he: thought. that 
writer specially commissioned by Divine Benevolence to instruct 
mankind. | He spoke of the delight which children derive from 
reading ‘the: works of Mr. Dickens, and mentioned that one of 
his own children said to him that she wished he would write 
stories like those which Mr. Dickens wrote. The same young 
lady, he continued, when she was ten years old, read Nicholas 
Nichleby, morning, noon, and night, beginning it again as soon as 
she had finished it, and never wearying of its fun. _We thoroughly 
aympathize with that devoted meer my It is the most mortifying 
part of Mr. Dickens’s later publications to think at what a cost 
ave have them. It is! not only that: they are wearisome mis- 
statements of matters entirely. out of the range ofa novelist, but 
they! come:to: usias suljstitates for the works that really showed 
the gveatihess.of Mv. Dickens’s genius. provoking to think 
that the author whoigave us Nicholas Nickleby and Martin 
Chuzaléwit should be induced, by any consideration whatever, to 
thrust. om us such poor, paltry,’ dry bundles of nonsense as Bleak 
Housennd | Little Dorrit. more we read the better works of 
My: Dickens, the mere we are struck with the wonderful variety 
of his powers, with) the reality of his descriptions, with the 
humour, the geniality, and the force of his-creations. It is as 
amusing to dip into the records of Mrs. Gamp or Mr. Micawber 
as it was to read them atfirst..They never tire us, never cease to 
make us laugh. But: what human being who, with pain and 
grief, and a conscientious wish to do justice to Mr. Dickens, has 
plddded on through ‘the twenty numbers of Bleak House and 
Laitle Dorrit, will’ ever endure in to confront those dreary 
publications - We have ainst Mr. Dickens’s recent 
— und legal crudities, not only because he has written 

astily, ignotantly, and unjustly, but because we long to have 
once more! soniethiig like the old funny, genial, admirable 
stories. 

Mr. Thackeray’s lecture was delivered in aid of the fund col- 
lected for the family of the: late Mr. Douglas Jerrold, and it was 
therefore incumbent on the lecturer to speak of the author whose 
name Was associated with the occasion.” It was a difficult task, 
but Mr. Thackeray discharged it with sense and taste, and, what 
was still more important, with honesty. He did not dress up an 
idol for the moment, that ‘a timid or good-natured audience 
might fall down and worship it. Mr. Jerrold was, he said, the 
most witty man he had ever known, and he had, under great dis- 
advantages, worked ‘his way up. When, therefore, such a man 
left relations in poverty, he liked to oy them if he could. This 
was putting the matter in a rational light. He did not speak 
highly of Mr. Jerrold’s writings, nor did he criticise them the 


least unfavourably. He merely said that they had at least one 
of the characteristics of humoristic preaching, for they warmly 
supported the poor against the rich. He could not exactly say 
that kindliness was one of their prominent traits, if they were 
udged by what appeared on the surface ; but they contained a 
asis of benevolent feeling. Their author, in the same way, 
though caustic and severe, was personally a kind man and a warm 


friend. .He might therefore claim to be admitted to, at any rate, 
a subordinate place in the list. of week-day preachers, and be con- 
sidered to, have done something to. expound the doctrines of 
benevolence. We have nothing to object to:in this. Mr. 

hackeray’s anperete and discriminating temarks were exactly 


fitted, to -his subject. They, did justice—they |conciliated the 
audience—but they were entirely'free from sentimental exagge- 


Miss vicrore BALET appeared on Tuesday évening 


eadence, and the catching of the breath is perceptible. At the 
same timé, she sings in good tune, has a good shake, and an 
excellent style. “With the talent which she possésses, experience 
and practice will doubtless do much; but at present her success 
lies: rather ewe than in performance. In the trying mad 
a she certainly got through her difficult’ task with great 
ability. 

Signor Neri-Baraldi played Edgardo in a manner which will 
increase his estimation with the public. Not possessing a voice 
of the very first order, he knows how to make good use of one 
of second-rate quality ; and he sang the concluding solos of the 
opera, particularly “Fra poco a me ricovero,” in a style which 
could hardly have been improved. 

The music of Enrico was most conscientiously sung by Signor 
Graziani, who never spares that magnificent baritone of his. It 
is the richest existing voice of its class, and gave a fine effect to 
a part not in itself very remarkable. If this gentleman’s dramatic 

wers were at all upon a level with those of his voice, he would 
be surpassed by few operatic artists. But nature has not made 
Signor Graziani an actor. 


MR. CHARLES READE AND THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Wwe: have received the subjoined communication from Mr. 
Reade. In this case, contrary to our usual rule, we pub- 
lish our correspondent’s letter :-— 


Sarurpay Review,—You have brains of your own, and — ones. Do 
not you echo the bray of such a very small ass as the Edinburgh Review. 
Be more just to yourself and to me. Reflect! I must be six times a 
writer than ever lived, ere I could exaggerate suicide, despair, and the horrors 
that drove young and old to them; or (to vary your own phrase) write “a 
libel upon Hell. ours ween 


Garrick Club, July a2. REAvDE. 


REVIEWS. 


‘HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE.* 
HE publication of the fifth volume of this important work 


ives us an of rapidly the ground over 
which its author has already passed, and of attempting to form 
some estimate of the probable value of his labours when com- 
lete. Colonel Mure’s history is a pleasing example of a good 
k which has not had to wait for a tar ey neg of its 
merits on the part of the public. Scarcely had the first portion of 
it issued from the press, when the saying of a well-known author 
and statesman, that it would commence a new era in English 
scholarship, was passed from mouth to mouth in our Universities, 
and among classical students without their pale. The two 
oldest of the quarterly Reviews immediately noticed it — the 
one in a grave and scholarly tone, the other in a more flippant 
and superficial, but equally laudatory style. The fourth volume 
did not detract from the reputation which the first three had 
brought; and we shall be able to show that the fifth is not un- 
worthy of its predecessors. 

This general acceptance was the meet reward for a course of 
long and steady labour pursued, Ohne Hast doch ohne Rast, from 
very early days. Educated at Westminster and at Géttingen, 
Colonel Mure combined the training of the old English routine 
of elegant scholarship with the more expansive and erudite 
culture of the classical lecture-rooms of a German university. 
When the purpose of writing the history of Greek literature 
had taken possession of his mind, he did not seek to qualify him- 
self for his task by an elaborate course of seam alone. He went 
into the world, and looked at men and things from many sides— 
now in Parliament, now on his travels, now amidst the more 
homely duties of a man of landed property. He gave himself 
also an admirable course of special training by a tour in Greece, 


* A Critical History of the Language and Literature of Ancient Greece, 
By W. Mure, of Caldwell. London: Longmans. 1857. ‘ 


aptitnde for the stage’ which she ‘exhibited ‘in her first character, 
Amitia,- was’ also’ shown ‘dn’ this’ decasion;' ‘atid ‘she ‘was ‘very 
a favourably received and se by the audience. ‘Her youth- 
ful ‘appearance, her graceful’ mater, and’ ‘the’ freshness of a 
voice yet unworn; are all in Her favour; but'it is ‘not to be con- 
e - cealed that much is wanting to give her an ‘established place on 
=— the operatie boards. Power ait volume’ of ‘voice ate deficient ; 
- a nervous’ hurty is ‘sometimés exhibited to’ get’ to the end of a 
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more happy in its results than that of his rival im the same field 
of —Ottfried Miiller—who died while travelling to see 
with his own eyes those natural objects which helped to form 
the minds of the writers: on whom he had a passed jadg- 
ment, as well as‘ of: those about’ whom he por to write.’ 
his published Travels, Colonel’ Mure displays the sdme quali- 
ties which ‘the distinguishing merits of» the work before 
us —great fairness, calmness, and a painstaking love 
of truth—all sustained by a strong though not obtrusive enthu- 
siasm, and assisted by considerable power of quiet insight. 
There is very little brilliancy in his writings — none of his 
views take us by storm+no striking half-truths flash momen- 
tary conviction into, our minds, which ‘after-reflection ; 
overturn, and show that we have been giving up, our. time to 
of those pestilent, people who are just clever. enough to take an 
original and view of every imaginable. subject, , Nom eat 
cautandum mi ht be the motto of his pages.. (They. are often fax 
from easy reading, but, they saye our time in the end. They lead 
us slowly, right; aud they, teach us little or nothing which, we 
are obliged to unlearn. , sot 

The surpassing greatness,of Homer,,and the loving zeal with 
which Colonel Mure examined the whole controversy which 
so long divided the, critics, led most people, when the firat, three 
volumes appeared, to dwell by preference on the Homeric portion 
of them, and comparatively little. attention was excited by the 

, and in, some points of view not less important parts. The 
disposition to look chiefly at the Homeric question was strength- 
ened in many minds by an impression that the “third-thoughted”’ 
conservatism of Colonel Mure would be found applicable to even 
more interesting subjects, The writer who gave an/account of 
the first three volumes in the Quarterly Review made a great 
point of this, and called loudly on all the champions of Israel to 
come forth and do battle, under the standard which Colonel Mure 
had unfurled, against the free lances of Tiibingen, We propose 
accordingly, on the present occasion, leavin the Homerie ques- 
tion on one side, to give a short account of the non-Homeric por- 
tions of the first three volumes. .On a future ay we may 
briefly discuss the account of Herodotus, and the whole cohort 
of early prose writers, giving a fuller analysis of Colonel Mure’s 
views about Thucydides, Xenophon, and the succeeding historians 
who belong to the same group. 

Colonel Mure divides the history of Greek literature into six 
periods—the Mythic, the Poetical, which terminates about B.c. 
90°, the Attic, which closes with the establishment of the Mace- 

onian ascendency, the Alexandrian, the Roman, and the Byzan- 

tine, which last extends to the final extinction of the classical 
Greek as a living language. In tracing out the limits of his 
plan, he points out that any minute consideration of the merits of 
such authors as Hippocrates and Euclid forms no part of the 
duty which he has imposed upon himself. By getting rid of the 
necessity of carefully examining the scientific and philosophical 
authors of Greece, he reduces a subject which seems, at first 
sight, too great for one man, to dimensions which, however 
gigantic, are not utterly unmanageable. 

After tracing briefly, but clearly, the outline of his work, 
Colonel eae to deal with the Greek myths, placing 
before his reader the arguments in favour of their containing an 
element of fact as well as those which assign to them a purely 
fabulous character. The via média is, in this matter, probably, 
the safest way. We may admit the probability of a basis of fact 
in some of the Greek myths, but we must decline the attempt to 
discover what that basis is. In a long chapter upon the Primeval 
History of the Greek Language, we traverse a region which is 
akin to our common earth than the dim half-made world of the 
myths; but a mystery never to be cleared up has, we think, 
settled for ever over the relations of the Hellenes and the Pelasgi. 
Colonel Mure’s view as to their close affinity has, however, the 
balance of probability on its side. His ideas on the subject, will 
be found summed up in P: 51, in a manner well adapted to those 
to whom time is an object. The old and strongly-attested 
legend of the influences of Egypt upon Greece is rejected b 
Colonel Mure upon philological historical grounds. We 
look in vain both in the language and the customs of the Greeks 
for Egyptian words and Egyptian ceremonies. On the other 
hand, we find very decided traces of the Phenicians. It may be 
possible to reconcile the two traditions by adopting that form 
of the legend which made Cadmus and his followers sail from 
the Nile. The argument, however, which settles the question of 
Pheenician influence is that which is derived from the Greek 
alphabet. The very word alphabet carries us to the eastern 
shore of the Levant :— 

The Greeks, in adopting the alphabet of the Phenicians, retained both 
the forms and the names of its letters, slightly modified, in the order in 
which they originally stood; and the significant Semitic terms, Aleph, Beth, 
Gimel, Daleth were transformed into the more euphonious, but really un- 
meaning, Pheenico-Greek barbarisms, Alpha, Beta, Gamma, Delta. ‘These 
names, through the influence of Greek civilization, haye since become iden- 
tified with the puts of this most essential of human arts in every age and 
country; and how few of the millions who now use the “Alphabet,” are 
aware that its name is a compound of the Phenician words Ox and House; 
and, as such, a lasting memorial of the obligations under which modern lite- 
rature and science lie to primitive Oriental ingenuity. 

A short chapter upon the Structure and Genius of the Greek 
Language leads on to another upon its early culture under the 
princes of the line of Pelops, Pa x Seal those years when the 
various dialects were growing up and becoming gradually adapted 


character of Greek titeratine, sb’ different ity ite simplicity from 
the literatures 6f modern whith vive do to ‘the 
classics and to each othér!»Colotel af, 
which will! hardly command the of the zealots either of‘the 
¢laasical or’ the romantio sehool, the essential differences: between 
ancient and: times. Most! reasonable» cisputadts «will 
nevertheless find basis:of recondilidtion-m his remarks! 


ness, the 


hymas;, tlie, eyelic poemia, and productions. 
hevassigns: the, ‘higghast qllace that: erltigh 
is, dddressed to [Aphroditer+= aqedtol 
“This hymn is by fur the best poem in. the whole pani 
may not be cvitical grounds, for, ascribimg, it, to er, were soarcely, un- 
worthy of his genius there is little in the 
either of language or historical allusion, seriously repugnant to its claims 
such an honour. The author has treated 4 ‘ficéntious subject’ not merely 
with (grace and /elegance,! but with an) entire’ -freedenv from: 
‘To the poems of the epic eycle he gives no high praise; found- 
ing his unfavourable verdict ‘of 'the 
ancient critics, who’ wrote before these wotks had disappeared, 
than on the: scanty: fragments whieh have floated: down’ the 
stream of time to our own far distant) days.' Of the:*t Battle of 
the Frogs and Mice,” on the other hand; he thas agreat deal: of 
good to say. As it is the earliest, it still, ‘pothhps, the 
most suceessful extant specimen of the mock heroic.” \ Of all the 
s, however, which +ave been conrected with! the nanie:of 
omer, this is the one which, in the opinion ofColone} M ure, ‘bears 
the broadest traces of an agé widely removed from his: The 
date of its composition must. be placed between! thé age of 
ZEseby|us and the decline of Attic literatare. ‘The lost| Margites, 
on the other hand, he’ assigns to Homer himself; chiefly on the 
authority of Aristotle, which he assumes to be based) on critical 
grounds. Plutarch , the honour of its paternity to Pigres 
of Halicarnassus. object of this’ satire would seem to 
have been to expose the follies of luxurious Ionia, and this 
appears to have been done with all the license of Aristophanic 


Hesiod demands: of the Like his 
ater predecessor in epic poetry, this writer must be regarded 
bond of dedble! Hesiod was 'a rea} living 
man—the other is a sort of mythical nate for anumber of dis- 
tinet minor poets, who belonged more or less to: his school. 
The essential distinction between the Homeric and Hesiodic 
styles seems to have~been, not'that the one was heroic and the 
other didactic, but that the Hesiodi¢ school delightéd'in variety, 
and dealt with a great’: number of subjeets idesultory way, 
while Homer and his successors strove 'to give epie unity to 
in his usual minute way; poems which are pro really 
by - Hesiod, in contents’: ¢riticising their 
author's style, as’ well collecting what: is kndwm or guessed 
of his life. I erw bare 
The remaining epic writers form'a motley group, too wi 
differing from either Homer or Hesiod to) be ‘classed ‘as. 
disciples. Few of their works were ever famous.’ Several had 
disappeared even in the flourishing ages) of Greeve, and only 
scattered fragments of any of them now remain: Amongst their 
number may be mentioned the names of Pisander, the author of 
the Heraclea; Epimenides of Crete, the friend of Solon; :the 
“sleeper awakened ” of antiquity ; and Anisteas, whg wrote ofthe 
Arimaspians and the gold ing griffins of the North.) 
longest extant e of his works comprise six hexameter lines 
on the end of maritime life. .He describes 
the mariners ‘‘ with their eyes fixed on the stars, their minds on 
the bottomless deep, wane the gods with outstretched hands, 
and cruelly agitated, entrails.” German commentater has 
sup this passage to allude to the entrails, of the vietims 
used in sacrifice, A trip to, Heligoland would, probably have 
improved his eritical perception in this matter.|.., P 
ith the third aatods we enter upon the history of lyric 
try, which is treated first in outline, in connexion with 
indred arts of musi¢ and dancing, and then more in detail, each 
object of lyric celebration being examined, and every species of 
lyric composition being explai Lastly, a short biographical 
notice of each of the leading lyric poets is added, with critical 
remarks on their works. To this third portion of the section 
which Colonel Mure devotes to lyric poetry we propose to 
pass, directing, however, the particular attention of our readers 


to the remarks on the pop songs of Greece. We must 


for the future nse of the’ lyric poet, thie! dramatist; or'the historian, 
desire for:completeness ieails Colonel due énters 
upon the poetical period, briefly to.reeatd:the: legends of theiearby 
Dhisvis very! happy isubjeetifor his! talent: 
fault, is unfoubtedly a and 
figures: lie! hd! most 
indeed. be a antist who-cad givé .sabstantiality and life td 
Thamyria or ofthe ifirstito page 247 
of the second volume the  ELomenic question 
oft ao tlowb od yilsiveqet asm, 
Golonél Mute devotes the lf of hig volume 
discussing the remdining! epi¢ literature of Greece, Heidavides 
into three classes:the Vast) series! of epie | whieh 
the whole, or part, ot merely the name lias: hedn preserved to ne, 
First..comd. the -reninins:,of thie Homeric the 
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make room for the last paragraph of a long and interesting 
passage :— 

Another short but valuable remnant of popular Spartan poetry is quoted 
by Lucian, as the burden common to the songs by which some of the livelier 

-edgemonian dances were accompanied :— 

mippw waideg, wide perdBare, | 
Forward boys, and merrily foot it, and dance it better and better still! 

The rhythm of this line offering a spirited combination of trochaic and dac- 
tylic forms , it may in all essential respects with that 
of the modern Neapolitan tarantella. As Tarentum was one of the most dis- 
tinguished of Spartan colonies, and as music and are, perhaps, the 
departments of national custom in which ancient taste and habit are apt to 
remain most inveterate, it isno very far-fetched inference that we may have in 
ye Tarantella a genuine representative of some of the popular Laconian 

es. 

The three classes of Greek lyric poets are, the Elegiasts, the 
Tambists, and the Lyrists proper. Colonel Mure treats of them 
in chronological order, wisely thinking the distinction which 
exists between the metres in which they wrote of too minute and 
technical a kind to make a good basis for an arrangement of 
their biographies. Callinus, of Ephesus, was probably the oldest 
of all, and must have lived about B.c. 700. He seems to have 
owed his reputation in antiquity to his being the accredited 
inventor—by which we are to understand only the improver, 
or first very successful employer—of the elegiac metre, rather 
than to any great intrimsie excellence. We were hardly prepared 
to find Archilochus placed so very eg he is by Colonel 
Mure. ‘The very elaborate essay on his life, genius, and works, 
forms a most valuable section oft this great book. They will have 
read widely and traversed a fields of scholarship 
who do not learn much from it. e comparison of his genius 
with that of Homer, in p. 156, may be pointed out as singularly 
interesting. “In Homer,” says Cetonel | nom “the man is com- 
pletely absorbed in the poet; in Archilochus the poet exists but 
in the man.” The strange mixture of sublimity of religious 
thought with the blackest malevolence, which disfigu the 
writings of the poet of Paros, is illustrated by the example of the 
“ Calabrian brigand who stabs his victim with the one hand, while 
devoutly grasping a erucifix in the other.” Simonides, of Amorgus, 
is known as the lambographer, to distinguish him from his more 
celebrated namesake of Ceos, who was a lyrist, or Melic poet, 
par excellence. The largest fragment of his work which we 
possess is an attack upon women, and satire and sarcasm seem 
to have formed the staple of his compositions. The widespread 
fame of Tyrteus may excuse our passing by him with the 
remark that Colonel Mure describes his style as “‘ more remarkable 
for simplicity and vigour than for polish and refinement.” The 
less celebrated name of Aleman will justify us in quoting Colonel 
Mare’s translation of one of his fragments. He is happier in 
this version than in some others, and the note which he appends 
to it is an example of the advantage of local knowledge. We 
trust in his succeeding volumes he will introduce more such 
passages. We know he has less faith than many in the influence 
of scenery upon the works of the mind, but such paragraphs as 
that to which we refer are green islands to the seeder — 

Over the drowsy ¢arth still night ails. 
Calm sleep the mountain tops and shady vales, 
eee ow cliffs and hollow glens ; 
The wild beasts slumber ia their dens ; 
The cattle on the hill. Deep in the sea, 
re ven e 
Forgets her daily toil. The cilent wood 
No more with noisy hum of insect rings; 
And all the feather’d tribes, by gentle sleep subdued, 
Roost in the glade, and hang their drooping wings. 

A beautifal peeuliarity of this beautiful description is the vivid manner in 
which it shadows forth the scenery of the Vale of Lacedemon, with which 
the inspirations of the poet were so intimately associated, from the snow- 
capped peaks of Taygetus, down tothe dark-blue sea which washes the base 
of the mountain. e author would find it difficult to convey to the ary a 
nation of the reader the effect produced on his own by the recurrence of t 

e to bis:mind during a walk among the ruins of Sparta, on a calm 
Spring night, about an hour after a brilliant sunset. 

Arion’s fame must rest rather on his musical than on his 
Freee merits ; but Stesichorus, the Sicilian, has the honour of 

aving founded a new style of composition—of uniting, namely, 
lyrical with epic forms, or “ sustaining with the lyre the burden of 
epic minstrelsy,” as Quintilian gracefully puts it. According to 
the legend, soon after his birth, a nightingale was found perched 


on his lips warbling its sweetest notes. beautiful fragment is 
quoted from him at page 251. Alceus of Lesbos was hardly 
less of a politician than Tyrteeus, and his poems are inseparably 
connected with the age in which he lived. He rivalled Archi- 


- lochus in seurrility, malignity, and proftigacy, and was a frondeur 
rather than a patriot. The life of Sappho, whom Colonel Mure 
places very Pe na we confess, than we should be inclined 
to do, in spite of the strong testimony of the ancients in her 
favour—naturally follows that of her fellow-countrymen. The 
more than questionable character of this celebrated lady is dis- 
cussed at great length by Colonel Mure, whose Rhadamanthine 
gravity of tone and disquisitory manner match somewhat oddly 
with the very delicate subjects into which his conscientious 
inquiries lead him. A short notice of her reputed pupils, Damo- 
phila and Erinna bring us to Mimnermus, the prevailing tone 
of whose poetry would appear to have been a peevish discontent. 
He composed chiefly in the elegiac measure. Next we have his 
friend and correspondent Solon, whose prudential philosophy is 


more conspicuous in his remains than his literary Pw A 
discourse on the poetical claims of the rest of the Seven Sages 
brings us to the end of this part of the work. 

The remainder of the third volume is devoted to a more 
laboured investigation of a subject upon which Colonel Mure 
touches in an earlier portion of his work—the antiquity, namely, 
of the art of writing in Greece. A controversial appen 
further developes his views upon this point in reply to Mr. Grote, 
who says that even in the days of the Peloponnesian war, the 
a were “destitute of even the elements of letters.” 

e reason which Colonel Mure gives for the employment of the 
strange materials used for the Ostracism and Petalism of 
Syracuse, and his account of the curious passage in Thucydides, 
where Nicias, after sending repeated verbal messages, is at last 
reduced to the necessity of writing a despatch, seem to us as 
satisfactory as they are ingenious. He goes so far even as to 
contend for a limited use of writing in Homer’s day, citing, 
amongst others, the lines about the letters with which Belle- 
rophon was sent to Lycia. The extreme difficulty of man : 
without writing, such transactions as the Pheenicians must have 
carried on in the ports of Greece even at a very remote period, is 
also noticeable. On the whole, Colonel Mure’s speech for the 
defence is worthy of grave attention from the disciples of his 
rival in renown, the greatest of Greek historians. 


MR. SMITH ON PROPHECY.* 


E have to congratulate Dr. Cumming on an accession of 

strength. Mr. Smith, a surgeon residing at Southam, has 
published a volume on the Seven Seals. ot only are they 
interpreted, and an intimate acquaintance shown with pre- 
Adamite, antediluvian, and still future history, but the visions 
attending the opening of the Seven Seals are depicted. These 
illustrations are what we should naturally call rather unpre- 
tending lithographs, but the author tells us that he calls them 
photographs; and he assigns as a reason for doing so, that 
‘they are pictures as described in the blessed _book of the trans- 
actions visible or inferentially described by Moses.” Whether 
or not this is a complete justification for a novel use of the 


‘word, these photographs are, at any rate, very much what we 


might expect. They are roughly-executed drawings, principally 
of men on horseback. The Seventh Seal alone gives room for a 
more elaborate effort, and the difficulty to be surmounted is not 
inconsiderable. “The Seventh Seal,” says the author, “is to 
be seen under two aspects—one of half-an-hour’s silence, and 
the other the distribution of seven trumpets to seven angels.” 
The ingenuity of the designer has, however, proved equal to the 
occasion. The page submitted to the eye contains simply a re- 
presentation of heavy black clouds, which may perhaps stand as 


well as anything else could do for silence ; but the page lifts up, 
like the cover of a valentine, and a reader who discovers the 
trick has the satisfaction of raising the flap and finding beneath 


it a delineation of seven angels. e cannot Dag ne to judge of 
the accuracy of the representations, though Mr. Smith professes 
to have a very poor opinion of any one who cannot see that they 
must be like. But the Seven Seals are themselves represen 

by seven red spots, each the size of a florin; and we can say 
without hesitation, that they are very like seals, and so far tend 
to give us confidence in Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith’s canons of interpretation seem to be chiefly three. 
The first is, that nuyting that has happened since the Flood 
had its antitype before, or at the time of the Flood. Thus 
Ham’s looking at his father’s nakedness was an anticipation of 
the irreverent way in which savans look into the secrets 
nature; and the miseries of modern poor are paralleled by 
the many deaths which “ we may assume were caused by exces- 
sive labour and want, amidst the splendour of , castles, 
temples, and the tall chimneys of the metallurgists before the 
Flood.” Secondly, Mr. Smith lays down that the world is 
getting steadily worse :—‘‘ The victims of bondage, imprison- 
ment, fines, scourges, burnings, torments, starvation, slavery, 
death, and hell, have steadily increased in extent and intensity, 
and will continue to do so as long as we hold a guerilla warfare 
with the Dragon. Egypt enslaved, Babylon burned, Rome 
decayed, Paris revolutionized three times over, the large cities 
of Europe trembling with fear, and the Slave States of America 
mad with rage and fury at the mere thought of freedom.” 
Thirdly, we must always remember that land is the central 
sun of justice and truth. Her claim to this distinction is founded 
on the Bill of Rights, Magna Charta, trial by jury, the Reforma- 
tion in the Church and in Parliament, and lastly, on her deter- 
mination to effect a change by which all the best places on the 
properties of noblemen and gentlemen should be given as poms 
to the good boys in village schools. Mr. Smith acknowledges 
that this scheme has not been taken up by any one except 
by himself and a clergyman at Birmingham; and he therefore 
perhaps overrates its value as a mark by which England is dis- 
tinguished from less favoured countries. Probably he has been 
carried away by his perception of the gain which would accrue 
from the adoption of the plan; for he tells us that it would 
‘make a clear-marked separation between the rotten and the 
sound, and enable us to sing ‘God save the Queen,’ though all 


* The Church of the First-Born. Henry Lilley Smith, Surgeon, 
Southam. 
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the nations of the earth were atigry, as, with God’s blessing, we 
hope to make them.” 

e cannot follow Mr. Smith into the details of interpretation ; 
and we think it more important to advert to one or two sug- 
ey which his prophetical studies and his social and pro- 

ional experience have enabled him to offer. Having a very 
high opinion of the effect of joint action and the usefulness of 
societies, he et that there should be formed a “ British 
Temporal Redemption Society.” The first object of the Society 
—and this one object alone would, we should fancy, absorb most 
of its time—is to redeem every class of mankind, in their tem- 

1 affairs, from “the covetousness that poisons, the pride and 
extortion that irritate, the idolatry that misleads, and the igno- 
rance, injustice, and cruelty that starve and kill.” The machinery 
by which this desirable end is to be achieved, is to copy the 
example of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and “make it the fashion to visit in succession the 
different towns and villages by counties or dioceses, whenever 
the Christian and progress-loving inhabitants may imagine there 
is a social beauty, social deformity, curiosity, or want to be ad- 
mired and copied, remedied or avoided.” As asubsidiary means, 
Mr. Smith recommends the institution of “Serpentcidal 
Societies,” or little social gatherings for killing the devil; the 
good to be accomplished Goby vem may, he says, “ be estimated by 
the consideration of what has been effected by the Society for the 
Suppression of Cruelty to Animals.” _ Further, Mr. Smith wishes 
to see a change in the tenure of land; for he traces many of the 
sufferings of the poor to their want of a landed property suffi- 
cient to support them. ‘‘ Perhaps,” he says, “the best remedy 
will be to let every man occupy as much land as he and his family 
can consume the produce of, but no more.” This land he wishes 
to see inalienable; and he calculates that the effect of such a 
regulation would be to ‘‘ keep the best men at home, and gladden 
many a mother’s heart.” 

But Mr. Smith is a surgeon, and it is natural that his thoughts 
should run most freely in a professional channel. His main pro- 
posal is a medical one. He has pondered over the causes and 
effects of drunkenness; and, having learnt that the gases 
of coal, brimstone, and mercury may be so mixed as to 
make alcohol, he urges that as “ there is a tendency in all thin 
to return to the from whence they came, we need not 
‘surprised if aleohal should, when drank, create a sense of burn- 
ing, and lead to all sorts of vice, which hurry man to the lower 
regions from whence these materials are derived.” The brim- 
stone, in fact, longs to get back to hell, and carries the man with 
it. Now, how to meet this gigantic evil? Mr. Smith’s plan is 
simple. He says, “make all the gin-shops self-supporting dis- 

ensaries.” It ap that he has founded such a dispensary 
in the town where he resides; and in an appendix he has inserted 
a paper on the subject of these institutions, which was intended to 
be read at the last meeting of the British Medical Association in 
Birmingham. Unfortunately, the paper was at the time rather 
wasted, for Mr. Smith could not obtain a hearing in the great 
room where the Association met, but had to engage a back-room 
where he might at any rate read the paper to himself. How- 
ever, he has now an opportunity of giving this paper to the world, 
and letting us known the extreme value of these dispensaries, 
“‘ against which,” we are sorry to hear, “ greater falsehood, mis- 
representation, and wicked ignorance have been shown than 
mere any other institutions.” The exact plan of working 
these diopenee is not explained, but if we look merely to the 
results which Mr. Smith assures us would flow from them, 
nothing could be more brilliant. Among other ppl: gl we 
hear that they would assure an income to every medical man, 
increase four-fold the business of insurance offices, enlarge the 
income of religious societies, and neutralize the acrimony of con- 
tested elections. All this and much more would be the conse- 
quence of the poor paying a few pence yearly to a dispensar, 
instead of gettimg drugs gratis. short, if England woul 
but have enough of these dispensaries, Mr. Smith has no doubt 
that she would realize the prospect held out to her in 
the following terms, of which we think we understand 
the general drift, although not, perhaps, the particular 
expressions :-—‘‘ Let knowledge be again reunited to love amongst 
ourselves, and England’s Queen and English sway will maintain 
its appointed increase and enlargement as descended from 
Japheth ; for the cry of the martyred souls will no longer confuse 
our fis ers; and our joyous destiny will be fulfilled, provided 
we dwell in the tents of Shem, who, in due time, will be dis- 
covered and brought to the light, though at present clothed with 
a cloud. The everlasting priest—where is he? We see his 
and mark 8 and the wheel- 

arrows more p an anywhere else ; but then, we confess, 
that we look for him there.” 

Altogether, we think Mr. Smith likely to take a distinguished 
in circles. He is well versed in antediluvian 

istory ; he can give a new sense to texts by printing the words 
alternately in italics and capital letters ; he is ready to lecture in 
back rooms if necessary ; he believes religious societies can do 
anything; he knows that all foreigners are wicked, and that it is 
England's peculiar mission to teach the world; he is quick at 
inference ; he isa good hand at damning everybody; he is inclined 
to interfere with everything ; and he devoutly believes that he 
has got the key to every difficulty. These are high qualifications. 
The objection that he is manifestly deranged, we consider to be 
utterly irrelevant. 


DAVIS'S CHINA.* 


7 publication of a new edition of Sir John Davis's book 
upon China is a natural result of the great interest in Chinese 
affairs which passing events have produced. The merits of the 
work itself are too well known to call for any very specific eriti- 
cism on our part. We need only say that, in our opinion, it 
contains the most readable, and sepenally the most credible 
account of the strange nation to which it refers, that is easily 
accessible to the English public. It is more seriously written, 
and has a more authentic air, than the lively volumes of M. 
Huc; and it is not embarrassed by the e inary metaphysi- 
cal speculations or the strangely inverted arrangement whi 
disfigure the very remarkable performance of Mr. Meadows. 
The Chinese a to be distinguished by a strange combi- 
nation of some of the intellectual gifts which we usually con- 
sider peculiar to Europeans, with modes of feeling which we 
are accustomed to call, somewhat vaguely, Oriental. Looked 
at from one point of view, no nation can be more calculati 
more thoughtful, more matter-of-fact. They are quite insensib 
to the beauty of any science which is not — of bei 
immediately turned to a practical result. en Dr, A 
offered to show a Chinese some experiments with potassium, 
the application of which he could not very readily explain, his 
upil evinced so little interest that he desisted from the attempt. 
eir notions of morality are of an exclusively temporal kind. 
They present what, speaking from the “en of the more 
energetic part of the remaining two-thi of mankind, 
may be called the strange phenomenon of a nation in which 
Atheism is the settled official and respectable form of theological 
opinion, whilst no others find favour—it might almost be said 
toleration—except such as resolve themselves into a more or less 
gross form of Pantheism. With the absence of the mystical and 
enthusiastic element which this sfate of opinion displays, they 
combine a great deal of intellectual activity, exerted in the diree- 
tions of the more exact and ible sciences. To say nothing of 
the Imperial Canal and the Great Wall, which are amongst the 
most familiar examples of the triumphs of human industry, they 
can boast of at least two intellectual feats which have hardly 
been rivalled even in Western Europe—the construction of a 
scientific criminal code, and the establishment of an aristo- 
cracy based on purely intellectual superiority. Such achieve- 
ments are well worth attentive considerati i when 


we remember that, by the influence of these two agencies, 
a most stringent and effective control is exercised over the con- 
duct of a third of the human race by the direct and familiar 
application of rewards and punishments. 


The Chinese penal 
e is favourably distinguished from those of other Asiatic 
nations by its extreme brevity, precision, and businesslike good 
sense; but its occasional vagueness of expression—which is pro- 
bably designed—confers the most tremendous powers upon the 
judges, for it enacts, amongst other things, that punishments of 
various degrees of severity shall be inflicted upon all persons 
“ guilty of improper conduct, or such as is contrary to the spirit 
of the laws.” It is far from being so cruel as some ns sup- 
pose, who take their notions from the pictures of the Buddhist 
ell which are occasionally imported from Canton into this 
country, and circulated as representations of Chinesé punish- 
ments. Death is inflicted for murder or armed robbery, but not 
for theft, whatever may be the amount stolen. Corporeal punish- 
ment by flogging with a bamboo, or by a sort of portable pillo 
called the cangue, is largely used, and torture is employ 
for the purpose of extorting evidence. One singular institu- 
tion in connexion with the law is a proof of the anxiety of 
the government to extend an acquaintance with it as far 
as possible. A sort of benefit of clergy is given to all per- 
sons who can explain its nature and objects, They are 
entitled to be oned for the first accidental offence which 
they may commit. In pursuance of the same object, the Govern- 
ment print copies of, the penal code in —_ numbers, and 
at a sufficiently low price to be within the reach of all ranks of 
society. In the opinion of Sir Henry Ellis, the practical results 
of the Chinese laws are very good. He considers the law more 
generally known and more fairly administered in China than in 
other parts of Asia. He observed fewer instances of oppression, 
or of the infliction of barbarous punishments. ab ; 
Penal law is a mode of government familiar to every country ; 
but it would be difficult to mention any nation in the world 
which carries the system of rewards so far as the Chinese.) The 
whole public service of the country, as is well known, is, thrown 
open to public examination; but it is not so well known that, » 
with very few and very trifling exceptions, there is no hereditary 
nobility, and no social rank in the im ine, except that which 1s 
derived from official dignity. The Chinese notion of supreme 
happiness is summed up in the attainment of three things— 
male offspring, official promotion, and long life; and in order to 
obtain the second of these blessings almost incredible efforts 
are made by great masses of the population to acquire the 
education which is an indispensable condition of obtaining it. 
The penal law, on the one hand, which interferes with all the 
most ordinary, and, according to our views, most indifferent 


* China: A General Description of that Empire and its Inhabitants ; 
with the History of Foreign Intercourse down to the Events which produced 
the Dissolution of 1857. By Sir John Francis Davis, Bart., K.C.B., F.R.S., 
&e. &. New revised and enlarged. London: Murray. 1857. 
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actions of lifg,, the system, official promotion, and exami- 
nation on the other, constitute the oxygen. and nitrogen of the 
political and social atmosphere! of Chinese ‘life.' 'Tiéy' are t 
Chihaman ‘what politics, professions,’ ate to us’; 
and the affinity of ‘the Chiirese with the Eurépean’ intellect lie 
in. the’ skilful; straightforward, intelligible adaptation 
means tovends by which they'are distinguished.’ Here, however, 
the Hurdpean affmities of the Chinesestops atid another set of con- 
ditions call forexamination. ‘Iw alt that refers, not to lis intellect, 
but to hisupassions and’ desires, no two! of character 
resemble other ‘less: then those of ‘the’ ‘Chinese and the 
inhabitant of, Western Durope. would not ‘be! winatural 
to fron! th citoumstanees which We have altendy 
referved: that the distinctive charactétistie of the Chinese mind 
was ai coatse, shrewd materialism) earnestly berit upon the ‘pos- 
session ‘of senkual enjdyments, but dead 'té all ‘finer! fectings. 
Suclu.s conclusion would ‘unjast, it) is hot! hittle 
curidusto.bbserve why it: be.s0/° Phat the Chinese are: 
not much acted upon by the ideas of Arshour,’ | duty; ‘and 
réligion, “whieh \exoreiso” deep: an bver™' Euro- 
life| mov! doubts) quite but»*there \pro- 
ably) no ‘people! im ‘the ‘world’ twhich! more fally- déserves 
the pation of; No wWation ‘has stronger 
rinviples;: up: to with greater ‘consistenty:: ‘Mr. 
eudows has shown by most élabordte arguments that the object 
of Chinese! resolve°caH the phenoinena of- 
nhture, imtoo the; manifestations of law; 
and Siv John: Davis's: aecount‘of the? eharacter’ of their institu- 
tiond, harmonizes with and donfirms' this ‘statement’ in a’ most 
striking manner. 'The ‘itlferiority ‘of the outward and ‘visible to 
the internal and invisible+the absolute power of the futher over: 
his! family,’ of custom lover ‘individuals, ‘of tlie Emperor over the’ 
nation—are. doctrines which )are worked: into ‘the minds of the 
Chinese at every point; »and' ‘em’ every part of their 
politieal and segial arrangements. » Their vast despotism; resting 
principally upon intellectual superidrity, and demanding tests of 
intellectual attainment jas the | indispensable condition of admis- 
sion to. a shave in, no more than; the visible manifestation of 
the feelings, which, are: fostered.in ewery pative of the by: 
every precept, which td respect from his youth. 
Such, spectacle as. this. must: be! at any, ‘interesting 
and, curjous) but;) it, has special \interest for Englishmen’ 
at, the, present | days... There! is: amongst :us small class of 
persons. who, from, a variety .of -reasous—fastidiqusness, impa- 
tienge, Or, genuine dislike for English habits \of mind—are con- 
drawing unfavourable, comparisons .between' the failures 
of free constitutions and, the supposed,excellences/of despotisins. 
The fallacies involved im thisiway of thinking. were vecently ex- 
posed with ox foree ‘and, eloquenve in a! payer on 
published in Fraser's Magazine. The example 
of China wight furnish, the materials for an impressive postseript 
to, that-exeellent argument.) We havd in China probably as near 
a realization of the. Positivist ideal. of \government as human 
nature van ever afford. |, In fact, Confucius would: seen to have 
resembled, Comte,in many-of the most-important of his. 
trines,, enjoying in addition the advantage of never having heard of 
Christianity... His theological views mere a: cdrhplete anticipation | 
of Positiyism.,:He would-‘say, nothingabont the gods| for he knew 
nothing about them. His, method) no ddubs differed considerably: 


from that.of his; French the ultimate results at | 


which he arrived:were much thé same.- Thesugremacy of law,the 
erection, ofa. systematic, despotism uniting, the powers of the | 
Cegavs, with.those of the Popes, the extinotion of the religions | 
seplament, and, the substitution a longing wish to survive 
in one’s, posterity, for the expectation, of giving an account in 
a future state,of, things. done) in the ; bedy-—-all these features’ 
axe to .the two (Non dan \it be denied, that 
the, priucpal difference between,the Chinese and the European 
—botls of, whom are \intelleebual, ingenious, and, at least, men- 
tally aotive—ylies in, the that the one embraced the Christian 
and, the other the Confugian. views; of life. There may, no doubt, 
be, minds, exen.in, thig country to’ which, China seems better. 
than England, and to them we can have nothing to/ say; but 
to, those, whe |\are. disposed exaggerate’ the, free- 
and, to, envy the, supposed, magnificence of despotism, we 
would. at; the; realization your own idea! do 
nol, of cqurse, wish,to, join.in theystupid: and -vulgar denun- 
pf, the, Chineseas e, set of: agnorant- and worthless. bar- 
yiew eharacter. whieh, results partly from 
party exaggeration, ead pantly: fromthe fa¢t that the inhabitants 
by far the, worst specimens,-of, their nation We 
fully nise.theimportaneg of, the such writers: 
ag Davia aad, My. Measdows,administer who. 
hold such ; Rut that the:meoxal foisly deducible 
from, their werks ds. that, mothing 
proof of the,superigrity, of the Western and Christian view of life 
to the Confugian coneeption of, it, than the comparison of Europe 
and China,; ‘Phere,are, no doubt, persons who, as has been finely » 
said, care, more for organization than. for life; and to them it may 
be a matter of, congratulation that one, third of the human race 
live in a state of}dead monotony, varied only by the ranks of 
ay oflicial hierarchy constituted,on principles which prescribe to 
every, man, the maxims..on which, he is to regulate every 
act of his life. To us such a prospect is almost as pleasing 
as it wonld .be to-see the infinite: varjety of nature cut'down intd 
a set ‘of. and 


circles: Variety, life, power—in one word, freedom—are, to our 
minds, worth almost any amount of irregularity in the structure 
and even inthe working of a government. ‘is, of course, is 
matter of tastes but the is still one which can be brought 
to the test of tesults. Ifa’ man loves regularity so dearly as to 
berready to barter ‘freedom for it, he must be prepared for its 
consequences ; and in the case of the Chinese’ it produces conse-" 
quenices' which might casily have been foretold, ‘and which’ are 
anything but magnificent: The Chinese afford the’ strotigest 
iHustration’of the truth that’a man‘ does not become more 
more brave, more active, more wise, by' ceasing'to believe in God, 
and by believing passionately in’ system. Dhey are a timid, 
effemimate race, utterly destitute of the high spint and personal 
daring‘of Europeans; and yet they have so little enjoyment of life 
that they scareely care about it: ’ A*Chinese will hardly strike a 
blow in bis own “defence, but he ‘will stand to be’ killed like a 
bullock.) -He'-has not sensibility enough to run away.- ‘Th 
have an absolute want of all spirit-of reform. Sometimes they 
have been: known to rise against'a tyrant, but never against 
laws. | They are, faet, tied down hand and foot by 
the. system ‘in which they are educated. |The prison may be a 
very commodious one, and very possibly if some of our philo- 
sophers were called upon to construct such’ a‘one for England, he 
would give éven airier yards for exercisé; ce}ls'éven better venti- 
lated, walls more neatly whitewashed ;. but we have a dislike for 
all prisons. The poor old British oak may be dreadfully rotten;* 
but we fear, that when enclosed in the most scientifically-con- 
structed Positivist gaol, we could not repress the exclamation)’. 
“Give us again our hollow tree.” 
NE of the most charming books of the season, and one, that’ 
will live and be read for years to come, has just aupaeted 
from the pen of Lady Georgiana Fullerton... It.is scarcely. to-be. 
called a romance. .An almost forgotten scene from history has 
been reproduced in the form of’a ‘novel, and is followed by the 
real letters of the heroine. Only the work of a thorough artist. 
could stind the ‘test of such companionship; but the author. 
comes without discredit out of it. No doubt, hers was. the 
lighter task.. The innocent childhood of a youre girl is easier to 
paint than the widowhood of adeserted wife who is true through 
years of sorrow to her love and to herself. But it is not easy 
to lead us up to the sécond, through the first—it was not, every 
pure-browed Italian girl from whom Raphael could have drawn 
the unconscious womanhood of the Madonna. Then, too, the 
little historical accessories of the Court and times of Louis XIV. 
are brought accurately and pleasantly before us; and the same 
ood taste which has preserved but not exaggerated the local 
edtures and petty details of the better days of Versailles, dis- 
plays itself in the repose of style which never wanders into 
epigrams, or affects a richer choice of words than men and 
women use in every-day life. ‘This’ is the more remarkable in 
one who writes in a language which is not her mother-tongue, 
and'who might therefore be allowed some indulgence if she 
atte d idiomatic turns of thought and phrase to excess. The 
French editor tells us that it is difficult to understand how any 
one but a native can ‘have written so well and easily ;-and a’ 
glance will show the less critical reader that the style is trans- 
arent and simple, and will-bear favourable comparison with 
that of the best Piedmontese and Genevan writers. 

Charles Count of Bonneval had obtained fatal distinction as a 
boy by'a quick retort upon the Minister of Marine, who was 
pleased with his spirit and promoted him. Thelad grew up, like 
others of ‘his time, high-spirited, ambitious, and not very scrupu- 
lous, with talents that ensured him a certain success, and circum- 
stances not so favourable as to force virtue upon him. Obliged 
to leave the navy on account of a duel, he served with distinction 
in the Italian campaigns. An irregularity in his regimental 
accounts, and an angry co ndence with the Secretary of 
War, were followed. by his desertion to the Austrian service. 
The act was of course doubly infamous in a nobleman, and 


fl ob 


Bonneval was hanged in effigy on the Gréve. But after a few’ 


years, his brilliant conduct at Peterwaradin, and the intercession 
of the Abbé Dubois, obtained a eee pardon for the refugee, 
whose fortunes his countrymen had long learned to follow with 
pride. He returned to Paris on furlough in 1717, to effect his 
reconciliation with the Court... 

Itis here thatthe interest of the story begins. De Bonneval’s” 


mother hasdong lived withnootherobject than to promote herson’s 
ambition. But, terrified at the irregular violence of his charatter, 
she now coneeives the idea of reclaiming him by a marriage, and 


follows. out: her project with a singleness of purpose which takes 
no account of seruples or of difficulties. Natural her 
choice falls: upon a relation—almost a child—Judith ‘de Biron, 
whose imagination has often kindled at the news of her ‘cousin’s 
vietories. The innocent admiration of the young girl, who sees 
a hero in the blasé but successful Guardsman, is not able to re-’ 


concile De Bonneval to a marriage which was not of his own 


making, and which can — trammel his freedom if he suffers 
himself to be bound by the bourgeois view of such matters. 
However, he acts his part punctiliously—it is a point of honour 
to accept a family arrangement, and he will not permit his 
mother to-break off all at the last moment. But his duties 


* La Comtesse de Bonneval. Histoire du Temps de Louis XIV, Par 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton. London: Barthés et Lowell. 
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_ They have all the merits of a time when 


to Madlle, de Biron cease from the hour when she becomes 
his wife. Within ten days he leaves her and returns to. Vienna, 
with an intimation that their parting is for ever. She hears of 
him occasionally in.a few lines which his hasty kindness flings her, 
or in the short et a Gazette. But) though ber love and) 
remembrance are always true to him, they gradually become: all 
sorrow, so far as they are not religion. It is not only that he seon 
throws aside even the semblance of affectionate respect for her, 
in consequence of a quarrel with Prince Eugene, he deserts 

to the Turkish lines, and consummates this seeond betrayal of his 
colours by apostacy. from the faith. From that, moment:com- 
munion between them is at.an end—till, in the last days of his 
life, he implores her by a message to write again. It is known 
that she did. so, but the letter has not been preserved. And as 
sorrow kills more quickly than vice, the widowed lady dies with- | 
out the knowledge that -her husband in his last moments was. 
planning escape to,Rome and return into the bosom of the Church. 

Lady Georgiana Fullerton’s work is scarcely one of which’ a 
quotation can give any good idea. Its beauty is that of tone, not’ 
of brilliant passages... Yet as, on the other hand, the plot makes 
no pretensions to originality, and is so’ simple as to be rather a’ 
scene than a story, it is better, perhaps, that'she should ‘be’ 
allowed to speak for: herself. We choose passage from 
courtship, where: M. de Bonneval has diseovered in his cousin's’ 
possession a bottle of smelling-salts' which he had ‘once’ given 
to.a wounded soldier :—~ blo ad 

*You will not give it me back, then; I set a ‘certain value upon it,” said 
M.:de Bonneval, with one! of his most’ winning smiles.’ I,' too, set 
certain value upon it,” answered Judith, smiling, and ‘turing .towards’ the’ 
window. M. de Bonneval took her hand, placed the bottle in it, and kissed 
the little fingers which closed upon it. It was his first caress. She withdrew 
her hand, and said with’a faltering voice, “I am so Happy to have somethin 
to give you, my cousin, Take this jewel. When|Lafond gave) it 
thought that perhhps one day I should restore it.”, “Then. you 
thought about me?’ “People always talked to, me,so much about you,” 
she answered, raising her eyes him With ‘a ‘sweet smile. There ‘was 
much frankness, grace, modesty.in this look, ‘that it would been” 
difficult not te be touched ,by a, flattery at once so delicate and sa involun- 
tary. Under that beautiful spring sun, infront of that garden where such, 
sweet scents were Prenton. orth, and by the side of that gentle and noble 
ee, let him read her ‘heart in such simplicity, M. de Bonneval forgot 

he did not wish ‘to inspire love. Some of those words which never fail | 

of their effect when they are addressed to a soul which’ is thirsting for them— 
one of those looks whielr are still more expressive than words, escapet from , 
him, Then she who scarcely dared hope to please him could fer,a moment , 
believe that she was loved. It was forgetfulness on the part of, M,,de Bon- 
néval. He soon reproached himself for it. He had pacitl a new obstacle on 
his path, one that was doubtless easy to break; but unless one has a heart’ 
of —a soul completely dried up by selfishnéss—it’ costs something to | 
trample under foot another person’s happiness. | Phis man, who ‘dreaded | 
nothing much as a duty to fulfil or a, sacrifice to. make, but who never, 
inflicted pain upon others except when it was_necessary to spare himself the 
shadow of annoyance, had just awakened hopes which were not to die away 
altogether till after long self-delusions and bitter pangs. 


It is no discredit. to the most successful author to say that. 
art cannot rival the pathos and tenderness of a woman's an love., 
It is very seldom, fortunately, that such letters come before the 
world as those which Lady Georgiana Fullerton has edited.,The 
simple facts of a marriage de convenance, of a worthless husband, 
and the ruined life of an amiable lady, have nothing in them at 
first sight very remarkable. . It is, in the slow approaches by. 
which suffering is made an endurable habit to the vietim, that those» 
who look, upon, it froma distance see the, terrible completeness | 
with which it encompasses life.. The longing lope that refuses 
to believe it can recover nothing where it has given so much-—the 
suspense of passionate expectation—the little artifices of affeetion. 
which disguises its growing bitterness under playful words and 
smiles—and at Jast the siek despair which chides half querulously,. 
and half in the idle phrases of duty and, honowr—all these, 
commonplaces they ;are in so, many. lives: where - they: 
are acted out, are) felt too acutely to be analysed on willingly: re-. 
membered by the sufferers, and scarcely attraet the obsdrvation: 
of standers- Moreover, sorrow. has. its.own ‘unconscious: 
artists—it is not; cvery. one who ean be dignified im pain and/ 
quiet in death. Simply, therefore, that we may in some sort un: | 
derstand the great mystery by whieh ‘life is purified, and those’ | 
inscrutable processes of growth which neither syllogism nor for- 
mula fully explain, it is well that we should sometimes be allowed 
to, penetrate etween the reserve of the woman and the fearless. 
candour of the wife. The is | scarcely exeessive, for 
these involuntary confessions of Madame de Dieas excite 
as much pity,and reverence as her silent grief; were she living, 
could command. Besides, theyare like the Egyptian charm,which 
all may gaze upon, but where only the pure-minded can ‘read what 
is written. Extracts would fail to give any true notion of them.| 
half-a-hundred clever 
women wrote easily and well; but the innocent prattle of a child. 
and the guarded simplicity of a woman of the world are alike 
colourless and impalpable. Besides, those who study them must: 
read in them, few as they are, the consecutive history of a: life 
which loses all its value if its steady light be broken up intoa 
succession of luminous points, Toone 
Although the tone of this little bock is everywhere thoroughly 
religious, it never touches upon any point of controversy: As 
its real merit, therefore, can be clouded by no prejudice, it will 
probably soon have as wide a circulation as an English transla- 
tion and lending-libraries can procure it. But it has a higher 


Though, the ,deseriptions are jinferion- 


MONTHS AMONG THE ALPS.) 
R., HINOHLIFF | hag, shown, sqynd professional. tect’ im, 
following the, successful , set: lagt) year: by: Mr. 
Wills, whose cheerful and oneffected-story of Wanderings in the. 
High Alps has been so cordially aecepted: by: 
ramblers, This new, yolume is, brought duilin the very nick of: 
time—just as the London season, legal and legislative,is drawing 
to.a close, and half our younger! friends, with few veterans. 
like, ourselves, are seriously; cons what new-heiglits are.to: 
be scaled, and what old haunts revisited-during| the nest eighter: 
ten, weeks, Besides areadable account of passes aid glacierextub- 
sions within the reach of ordinary:tourists, Mr. Hinebhff gives)us: 
an account of some more arduous. achievements—the | Passi of the. 
Strahleck, from the Gatimeel to Grindelwald, 4 climb inthe clouds: 
to the top of the Altels,and 4 new and jshort, but somewhat 
dangerous, route tojthe summit ef, the/Buet. The crowning lex 
ploit of the book jis, however, theisuecessful ascent to the highest - 
summit of Monte Rosai) odt vd fou 
hath 
vividness to,those,of Mr. Wills, the appétite for Alpine literature 
‘is so.strong that this, bill of fare will exttice::pleaty of readers; 
and, for our own part, we are never disposed to:quarrel with any | 
one who, will give us an, honest; and straightferward accdynt of, 
his experience | amid, scenes that,! after twenty: years’ famiharity,/ 
still, whether in retrospect in bak the cliarm 
for,us. But, as every man, blessed with of legs and: 
tolerably steady, nerves mey find new peaks.’ 
trodden—or, at all events, may be temptcd | 
the following. year,to: bring: Gut a new July vblune,: chronicling - 
his adventures, we take leave to suggest. that, sothesprecautions 
re needed by those besidés mountain tops,-wowld scalethe: 
heights of authorship, and, who: undertake, to be leaders ofthe: 
ever inereasing throng of Alpine, 
The first requisite’ for a guille is that he should know: the way ; 
and we must protest against ‘having: any more ‘books about the: 
Alps from gentlemen who will not: be! at the pains 'to ‘acquaint 
themselves with what is’ already published and easily accessible, 
as to their physical geography. A few years: ago, a tourist was 
often forced:to trust to his guide forthe name and true position of 
a peak, and the relation and connexionof glacier-fields ; but now 
there is any partiof the entire chain, from Dauphine to” 
Carinthia, that-has not been tolerably'well mapped and described 
by scientific explorers. We must not expéct our tourist authors | 
to rival Studer, and the Schlangentweits; and Professor Forbes 
in careful and accurate investigation of the’ intricate 
of the higher Alps; but we may fairly insist: that’ on doubtful | 
points they should consult these and-other established authiori-' 
ties. Mr, Hinchliff is answerable for good ‘many errors this’ 
kind, some of them quite inexcusable. When next he writes of 
the Great Lower Aar ground. to ‘Alpine 
tourists—the | battle-field on which theories 
been'so laboriously fought out, we ‘must’ beg°of him' to 
the .excellent- maps ‘annexed the seeond dérieés of ‘the 
sur les Glaciers of Agassiz, and 86 spare us all further confusion” 
as to the names’ of the! main’ glacier ‘and its two preat affluents, 
Two more pardonable mistakes we ‘rust: novice; order to 'edr- 
rect them. “well-known ‘thowntains! bf the! Bertieseé Ober, 
which fronts) ‘the ng of the-valley’ Visp on ff 
of the lis the -Nesthorw or 
highest point of the ‘range ‘forming» south: sidé” of the” 
Létechen:Thal ; and 'we venture to promise Mr. Hitichliff, or any ’ 
other zealous mountaineer who ‘will gum’ its’ sumifit’ in’ fine 
weather, one of the finest views 'in the whole thaiti ‘uf the Alps: 


Again, though we have not been’ fortunate! sit upon | 
the to crags of ‘Monte Rosaj'we ‘can ‘assure Mr! 


th 

ost: 

that. peak saw shining through the wide 
m 


between’ the and the Allaleinliori (rot the Mittaghorn, 
stated in page’ 131) was not’ the Jungfrau; Queen of tite’ 
tely' conceals: all! sa perhaps’ 
Another rule which we would fuin enforce’ on’ all wlio 
to describe grarid scenery ‘isan adherence’ to ‘strict 
where number and measure are convernéd. | There’is; indeed, ‘as’ 
we:hope, no danger that/Englith travellers will ¢ink to imitate’ 
the boastful: and unscrupulous! ‘tone of such writers! as’ Desor, 
but we would have them even miodetate 
tion, and rely ‘on it that Nature's grandest scenes requite’ ii 
addition either in the reality or the ‘description.’ ‘Tt ters 
that ‘the eastern side of Monte Rosa sou 
of Mont Blanc t, each ‘of thet; ratiges’ 6f' precipices 
rising about/go0o English’ feet; or a mile ‘and three-quarters, in 
perpendicular height ‘their base—diihensions ‘not equalled, 
and, we’believe, not’ approached ‘anywhere ‘if ‘thé “world; arid | 
Mr. Hinchliff need not, even when’ fresh ‘from successfil 
ascent, have added one-third more to the dépth of the terrific’ 
chasm that lay between him and the Pizzo Bidncd on the opposite © 
side of the Glacier of Macugraga. Lastly; we would implore 
all futare writers who may happen, tike Mr: Hinchliff, to own 
a giant’s strength im legs and lungs, to’ use us mercifully, and 
not oppress us by too continual an assertion of superiority in 


beyond the present time, as a work of art and i 


* Summer Months among the 3 with the Ascent of Monte Rosa. 
Thomas Hinchliff of Lincoln's Lan, Barrister-st-Law. London. Loogwans. 
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those valuable organs. It is all very well, for once in a way, 
that a man who can and will indulge in a race up and down the 
Great Altels, through clouds and rain, should record his perfor- 
mance ; but if his tour is mainly composed of feats of legmanship, 
less strong-limbed pedestrians will grow jealous, and lose that 
feeling of cordial companionship which every writer of travels 
should strive to maintain with his readers. We should count 
Mr. Hinchliff a far better mentor for young tourists, and we 
should own a warmer sympathy with him ourselves, if, instead 
of dragging us ever onward at the rate of four or five miles an 
hour, he would oftener invite us to pause, in order to observe 
and contemplate what neither he nor we may ever see again— 
sometimes even to linger and rest face to face with scenes which 
we should long to retain as a background to our thoughts for 
many a future year. 

There is no truth which we should more desire to impress on 
all travellers than the conviction that time is essential both to 
the understanding and the enjoyment of nature. Whether the 
pursuit of science, or a love of the grandeur and beauty of moun- 
tain scenery, or, best of all,a union of both motives,may have taken 
aman from the cities and lowlands, he may be assured that he 
will learn and enjoy more by remaining for a week in a well- 
selected spot as hend-quartees. than by seven days hard walking 
of the best planned route. It is no small advantage to be able, 
without undue fatigue, to make long ascents, or complete an un- 
usually long day’s journey; but the true question for every tourist 
to ask himself is, how, in returning to his accustomed pursuits, 
he can carry away the deepest and most abiding impressions. 
Whenever he finds himself, under favouring circumstances, in 
some scene of surpassing greatness or beauty—be it on the great 
tourists’ highway over the Wengern Alp, or on the solitary and 
scarce-known Arpitetta Alp, facing the Zinal Glacier—at St. 
Didier, below Cormayeur, or at Ponte Grande, in the Val An- 
zasca, perhaps the most fascinating spot of the most fascinating 
valley in the world—let him not hesitate to take time from what- 
ever other projects he may have formed, so that he may have 
the full enjoyment of moments which may never return, but 
which will ever remain fixed in his memory. 

Notwithstanding the defects which we have noticed, this 
volume will interest a large number of readers who love to be 
reminded of their past wanderings, and many more who are plan- 
ning new excursions in the Alps. We cannot say that we have 
learned much from him, but we part from Mr. Hinchliff in the 
most friendly spirit, wishing him success in many future expe- 
ditions which he doubtless contemplates. And should our mutual 
fortune bring us together under the shadow of the Alps, we shall 
be well pleased to join him in some common adventure, wherein 
our old experience and his more youthful ardour may alike be 
serviceable. 


WAYSIDE FANCIES.* 


TSEEe is a reason for everything we do. It is sometimes 
difficult to analyse, or to accept when analysed, the motives 
which urge men to the performance of great deeds; but the 
analysis is useful for the guidance of posterity. Mr. Albert 
Smith opened the eyes of his audience to the bearings of a diffi- 
cult but great truth, when he, for the first time, begged leave to 
assure the ladies and gentlemen present that “the moral and 
physical prostration which comes upon a literary man at the 
close of the social excitement of a London season is a thing of 
which they can form no idea whatever.” The prescriptive 
panacea for this prostration is of course a dose of Mont Blanc— 
a light, easy, and airy task, involving nothing like serious exertion. 
or the same reason we undertook to review Wayside Fancies. 
Under the severe prostration which, according to the text of so 
distinguished an author, it is the duty of every so-called “ lite- 
rary’ individual to undergo about this time of year, we turned 
for refreshment to whatever might be hidden under so delightful 
a title. The hart, panting for the waterbrooks, could not have 
_ yielded to his impulse more eagerly; and the hart, waking to 
the discovery that his waterbrook was a mirage—as, if instinct 
were not more infallible than reason, he sometimes undoubtedl 
would—could not have been more bitterly disappointed. We 
will not say that we found ourselves in the depths of an abso- 
lutely flat and sterile desert—still less that the pathway on which 
were strewn the fancies which we had undertaken to follow led up 
any steep incline of thought or imagination. We are simply bound 
to assert that it was impossible to escape from the sense of a 
suburban atmosphere, and that we could gather few fancies 
which might not have been grown beneath dusty brick walls 
fringed with broken bottles. We do not wish to express our dis- 
appointment illnaturedly; but a lady tempts the Nemesis of 
hypereriticism by labelling her productions with so ostentatiously 
attractive a name. 

Having warned our readers what they need not expect in Mrs. 
Broderip’s Wayside Fancies, we will now tell them what they 
may look for. The volume is a collection of short stories, short 
essays, and short poems, which would adorn very creditably the 
pages of any magazine—if, indeed, they have not already passed 
through that phase of literary ordeal. They show a practised 
pen, a good ear, ladylike cultivation and taste, and a correctness 
of sentiment and expression entirely irreproachable. We may 
apply to them the words of a young lady eight years old, who, 


* Wayside Fancies. By Mrs, Broderip. London: Moxon. 1857. 


as our guide, and friend, was lately urging wpon our 
perusal one of her own favourite treatises—“ you will find them, 
above everything, perfectly proper.” Mrs. Broderip has not 
only V'esprit but le morale que tout le monde a. They betoken, 
moreover, an interest in, ard acquaintance with, a certain class 
of the topics and problems of the day, which it would not have 
been difficult to predict would be found ih the writings of a 
daughter of the late Thomas Hood. It would have been singular 
if the sentiment of her father’s “‘ Song of the Shirt” and “ Bridge 
of Sighs” had not found a reproductive echo in such poems as 
the “ New Crusade,” and “ Six days shalt thou labour.” Here, 
for instance, are blameless sentiments blamelessly expressed :— 

Behind these mansions proud and tall, 

As ’neath a purple vest, 

The plague-spots lie of vice and crime 

Upon the heaving breast. 

And crowded alleys gather in 

Vast herds of human kind, 

With all the attributes of brutes, 

Except their human mind. 

From out these foul abodes of vice 

Nought that is good can come ; 

Nor dare we give to such low haunts 

The holy name of home. 

The new born babe’s first breath of life 

Is drawn beside the dead— 

The birth and the death-angels meet 

Beside the ragged bed. 


A very melancholy statement, and very true; but so melancholy 
and so true, that it has been notoriously recognised as such, and 
is patent to all the world in stereotyped letters at least as large 
and as strong as Mrs. Broderip’s. Where so many warning fingers 
are already pointed at an obvious evil, it will not move more 
rapidly out of the way for the simple uplifting in protest of one 
finger more. In this prosaic age we go to the police-reports, the 
minutes of sanitary meetings, or the schemes for model lodging- 
houses, to read up our facts and our failures—not to the tranquil 
measures of eight-and-eight or eight-and-six, in which are written 
such prologues to the “*New Crusade” as the one from which we 
are quoting. It proceeds with another statement, equally true, 
but no more poetically touching than the last bills of mortality :— 

While fever loads the very air, 

By all alike inhaled, 

The great twin mysteries of life 

Stand awfully unveiled. — 

The viewless presences that bring 

A thrilling bush and dread, 

An atmosphere of awe on all 

About the rich man’s bed, 

Here doubly terrible 4 

Midst riba oaths an 

Where unmolested stalk the fiends 

Of Ignorance and Sin. 

Amid this pesti 

Of body and of mind, 

What trace remains to prove them still 

Allied to human kind? 
And so on. Mrs. Browning has attempted, in the story of 
Aurora Leigh, to give a vivid poetical interest to the meeting of 
all that is most in contrast in St. Giles and St. James; and 
Mrs. Browning, with all the force of her genius, has but par- 
tially succeeded. We cannot say that Mrs. Broderip affects our 
sensibilities more powerfully by rhyming, in the above style 
through several pages. 

Nor, again. is there any ae definite lesson to be learnt from 
the perusal of an often-painted picture of what the poor presume 
to be the universal habit of the rich Churchgoers on Sundays in 
London :— 

Then you listen to the music with a critic’s practised ear, 

And a rather altered version of last night, perhaps, you hear; 
°Tis a fashionable chapel, and the company is high, 

And the dresses are most exquisite, your own especially ; 

Then the park or ring invites you, ’mid the fashionable throng, 
And, that over, you may finish with your banquets rich and long. 

Something must be done, as our authoress observes, to alter 
this state of things, of which the natural result is Chartism. 
Mrs. Nickleby, whom we revere as an oracle, always asked 
Mr. Nickleby why he didn’t do something. What should 
be done, an oracle on such occasions rarely discloses—it has per- 
formed its duty when it has made the consulting patient unhappy 
by the knowledge that whatever he has hitherto done is 
wrong. But in this instance we have a hint to guide us one step 
further. Carlyle has embodied his distrust of the omnisciemce of 
Parliamen' wisdom in his phrase of “ the great national 
palaver.” The following notice is given to the people’s repre- _ 
sentatives, in amplification of the words of Carlyle :— 

Waken from your calm debating in the palace ye have built, 

For your solemn legislation o’er our wrongs, our woe, our guilt; 
Come, and learn our true condition, with your quiet high-bred grace: 
The same merciful Creator made that calm and happy &e. &e. 

The M.P., with his calm and happy face, and his quiet high 
breeding, is to cure the evils of society — his post upon 
the needless Ministerial or Opposition benches, and “ descend- 
ing into the streets.” What he is to do there, if not to teach 
manners and the art of looking calm and happy (in which M.P.’s 
invariably excel), is not so obvious. Probably “‘ something might 
be done” towards the orifying of that notorious Augean stable, 
the Circumlocution Office, on which the people and its teachers 
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are so ready to enlighten uninstructed M.P.’s. Possibly we 
night even attain to the happy consummation wished for by 

r. Cayley’s immortally uproarious Chartist boy of April roth, 
18485—“No Queen! hooray! No Houses of Parliament! 
hooray! No Constitootion! No no(¢)think.” 

Unfortunately, the maxim wtile per inutile non vitiatur 
does not hold as good in literature as in law; and, for this 
reason, we have directed our attention to the needless surplusage 
of Mrs. Broderip’s volume. There are pretty little passages to 
be found here and there, which might be quoted as giving promise 
of higher things. As, for instance, the short poem to Memory :— 


MEMORY. 


Wear dost thou tell us with thy haunting tone, 
Oh sad-voiced Memory, of days past by, 

That borne on fleetest pinions long have gone, 
To be entombed in thy dark jressaay f 

Why wring our hearts, with voices and with forms 
That long ago have vanished from our sight ? 

Why vex our world-worn spirits with the 5 
The bitter shadow of our old delight ? 

Sad is the knowledge we have won of thee, 

Since we first knew thy spells, oh Memory! 


Then dost thou lead us to green, sunny fields, 
Fresh with the song of bird, and hum of bee, 

Where the soft breezes bend the cowslip flowers, 
And rustling creep amid each leafy tree, 

Up springs the lark, as blithesome as of yore, 
And t his joyous song upon the air, 

All breathes one universal Spring— 
With life, and joy, and sunshine everywhere. 

Tears dim our eyes, so that we cannot see 

Thy sweet, sad pictures, faithful Memory. 

Our souls are weak, are weaker than a child, 
That, tangled in a deep wood’s wild recess, 
Hears its own heart throb in the silence deep, 

And cannot weep for very weariness. 
We, too, are lost amid the din of life, 
To which the calm of death doth stand so nigh, 
When weary hands are folded from their toil, 
And worn eyes look their last upon the sky. 
8 us, upon the brink of that dim sea, 
ch tender—mournful Memory! 


But Mrs. Broderip will be her own best critic if, in her next 
volume, she takes the trouble to weed out all extraneous plants of 
social-reform sentimentalism, which not only look rather sickly 
themselves, but have a tendency to make the rest of the en 
in which they are found look so; and henceforth she will do well 
to cultivate nothing but pure and genuine wayside fancies. 
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ER MAJES:Y'’S WEEK.—FARE- 

WELL PERFORMANCES AT REDUCED PRICES.—Monday, July 27th, 

LA CENERENTOLA, Last Act of LA FAVORITA; Tuesday, July 28th, 1L DON 

GIOVANNI; Wednesday, July 29th, LA SONNAMBULA, last Appearance of Mad. 

Auzont; last Scene of LUCIA, by Sig. Gruciin1; Thursday, July 30th, LE NOZZE 

DI FIGARO, will be produced with the following powerful caste :—Susannah, Madlle. 

Prccotomin1; The Countess, Madile. Cherubino, Madlle. Spgzia; Mar- 

cellina, Made. Poma; I] Comte d’Almaviva, Sig. BENEVENTANO; Basilio, Sig. BELART; 

Don Curzio, Sig. Mzrcuriati; Antonio, Sig. Corsi; Bartolo, Sig. Rosst; and Figaro, 

. on Friday, July 3ist, 1L TROVATORE. 

e entertainments in the Ballet will combine the talents of Madame Rosatr, Madlle. 
Madile, and Madlle. Marre TaGLiont. 

:—Pit Tier, Grand Tier, and one Pair, £2 12s. 6d.; Two Pair, £1 11s. 64.; Half 

Gallery 3 3 Gallery, itt pplications made at Box- 

Office of the Theatres No Fees List. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, LYCEUM.—LAST WEEK 
OF THE SEASON.—OPERA AND RISTORI NEXT MONDAY.—LAST 
NIGHT OF LUCREZIA BORGIA—EXTRA NIGHT.—The Nobility, Gentry, and 
Public are most er ey informed that the Royal Italian Opera will most podtively 
close this Week—viz., Saturday next, August Ist, and that there will be no Extra 
— the Artists being engaged to ry in Dublin, on Monday, August 3rd, 
MONDAY next, July 27th, will be performed (for the last time this Season) 
After which, the last Act of MACBETH, Including the celebrated Sleep king Scone 
After which, the last Act of MA * the cele! wal 
Madame Ristor1. To conclude with a Divertissement, in which Madlle, 
UNKETT will dance. 
On TUESDAY next, July 28th, FRA DIAVOLO (last time this Season). 
WEDNESDAY, July Ristorr’s Benefit and last Appearance but ak 
MACBETH (last time); and a new Comedietta (for the first wl only time), en’ 
LA COLLERICA. La Collerica, Madame Ristort. 


QUITE NEW. 
OYER’S SULTANA SAUCE —A most refreshing and 
pl stimulant to the appetite, prin ly of Turkish condiments 
combined with various culinary productions of the East. It is an exquisite relish with 
Fish, Meat, Poultry and Gem, ond forms a valuable addition to Soups, M 
Hashes, Stews, Meat Pies and Puddings, as well as to Salads of every 
To Steaks and Chops it imparts a highly delicious and tic flavour. . 
To be had of all Sauce Vendors, and of the Wholesale Agents, Crossz and Biack- 
WELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 21, Soho-square, London. 


EVENTEENTH REPORT of the Directors of the COMMER- 
CIAL BANK of LONDON for the year ending 30th June, 1857,—At an 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Shareholders, held at the Banking-house, 


, on Tuesday, the 21st July, 1857. 
Dreectors. 
MARK HUNTER, Esq., Chairman. 

Charles Butler, Esq. Sir Joseph Paxton, M.P. 

Edward Stillintlect Ca ley, Esq.,M.P. Robert Stacey Price, Esq. 

John Alfred Chowne, > John Savage, + 

George Clive, Esq., M.P. Herbert Taylor, > 

William Cooper, Esq. Joseph Thampson, Esq. 

Jonathan Hopkinson, np Joseph Underwood, Esq. 

William Jackson, Esq., M.P. Thomas Winkworth, Esq. i] 

Present, 73 Proprietors. 

The Manager read the advertisement calling the Meeting, and afterwards the follow- 


Report :-— 
mine irectors have now to place before the Proprietors the balance sheet for the 
year ending 30th June last, showing a net pa of £26,810 14s. 7d., after deducting. 
current expenses, and making provision for and doubtful debts. 

The Directors propose to declare a dividend of 4 per cent. for the past half-year, 
making, with the dividend already paid, 7} per cent. for the year, free from Income-tax. 

After payment of this dividend there will remain a sum of £4160 14s. 9d. to be car- 
ried forward to profit and loss new account for rebate of interest on bills not yet due, 
and a further sum of £149 19s. 10d. to be added to the reserve fund, which, with the 
annual interest, will then amount to £73,272 19s. 10d. 

It will be seen that the business, and consequently the profits of the Bank, have 
been much reduced by the unfounded and injurious rumours circulated in the autumn, 
which were brought to the notice of the Proprietors at the Meeting held in December 
last. The Directors are py to state that the explanations then given, together with 
the pa with which the pressure was met, had the effect of entirely satisfying 
both the Proprietors and the Public of the strength and solidity of its position, 

The Directors could not expect, in the face of active competition, immediately to re- 
cover the ground then lost, but they have the satisfaction of stating that some of the. 
accounts which had been withdrawn have since returned, and that many new and 
valuable accounts have been opened since the commencement of the present year. 

Several Proprietors having expressed a wish to see the number of Directors reduced, 
the Board propose to give power under the Deed of Settlement to alter the minimum 
number from 16 to 12, 

In compliance with the provisions of the Deed of Settlement, the following Diree- 
tors, viz., Charles Butler, Esq., John Tt John Savage, bsq., and 
Joseph Thompson, Esq., retire from office, but, being offer themselves as can- 
didates for re-election. P 

The report and balance-sheet been read, it was 

Resolved, 1, That the report and ce sheet just read be approved, printed, and 
circulated among the Proprietors. 

The Chairman, Mark Hunter, Esq., on the part of the Directors, declared a di 
on the paid-up capital of the Company at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum for 
past half year, free from income-tax, payable on and after the lst August next. 

wne, Esq., John Savage, Esq., and Joseph Thompson, .who go out of o! 
in pursuance of the Deed of Settlement, be re-elected Directors of this Bank. 

ved, 3, That the thanks of this Meeting be presented to the Chairman and Di- 
rectors for their attention to the atfuirs of the Bank during the past year, and to the 
Chairman for his conduct in the chair this day. 

a That the best thanks of the Shareholders be given to the Manager, Mr. 


MARK HUNTER, Chairman, 
ane Ana General Meeting having terminated, the Meeting was made special, 
when it was 
Resolved, 4, That the provision contained in the 7th clause of the Deed of Settle-. 
ment be varied and be read as if the word “twelve” were substituted for the w 
“sixteen” as the number of Directors, but subject to the same provision for 
or reduction in number as at present provided. 


COMMERCIAL BANK OF LONDON. 
Balance-shect to 30th of June, 1857. 


each on 15,000 Shares. . . . . £300,000 
invested in Government Securities 6 3 


Add interest forthe year . . eee 2,301 13 9 731% 0 
Balances due to the customers ofthe Bank. ......... 9672411 6 
Balance carried down after paying Income-tax, and deducting all 
charges and expenses, including £24,387 8s. 3d. interest due to 
customers, and making provision for bad and doubtful debts. 26,810 14 7 
in the Bank and at call, at the Bank of England, Excheq pt wah tn 
Bills, India Bonds, and Cousols . . . ..... . £348,188 0°6 
and other securities... . . . 900,475 5 7 
new since 1854, 
£1,336,658 6 
Dividend at the rate of £7 per cent. per annum for the half-year end- 
ing December 31, 1856, already paid ...... +... =. £10,500 0 0 
Dividend at the rate of £8 per cent. per annum for the half-year end- 
bate of interest on current bills carried to profit and loss new 
Balance carried to Guarantee Fund, making that fund £73,272 19s. 10d. 149 19 lo 
£26,810 14 7 


£26,810 14 7 


‘QYHE COMMERCIAL BANK OF LONDUN.—The Directors 

hereby give notice, that a DIVIDEND on the paid-up capital of the Compare, at 

the rate of 8 per cent. annum, for the half-year ending 30th June, 1857, free from 

income-tax, will be PAYABLE, at the Banking-house in Lot and after 
printed list of the 


On 
Saturday, the Ist August, A rietors w.ll then be :eady for 


order of the 
Dated July 21, 1857, = ‘4. R, CUTBILL, Manager, 
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NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. 
O F O Tf, 
No. 3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 
The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY interest, at the rate of 5 per cent. a 
le 


annum, on Deposit Accounts, to the 30th June, are ready for delivery, and 
daily between hous of 10 and 4, 4 


e 
10th Jaly, 1857. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening Investment Accounts, sent free on application. 


Bee OF DEPOSIT.—NATIONAL ASSURANCE AND 
INVES ION, 
0. 


TMENT ASSOCIAT 
. 3, Patt Mart East, Lonpon, 8.W. | No, 8, CHERRY-sTREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
(Head Office). No. 9, BriGHToy, 
No, 2, Sr. | No. 64, Hicu-streEt, Lewes. 
No, 202, Union-strezt, ABERDEEN. No. 9, WESTMORELAND-STREET, DUBLIN. 
Established May, 1844, 
EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
This Company was established in 1844, for the purpose of opening to the Public an 
eagy and/unquestionably safe mode of Investment, with a high and uniform rate of 


Interest. 

The plan of the Bank of Deposit differs its fom that of ordinary Banks in the 
mode of employing Capital—Money deposited with this Company being principally lent 
upon well-secured Life Interests, Reversions in the Government ‘Funds, or other 
property of ample value. This class of Securities, although not immediately en- 
vertible, it is well known yields the greatest amount of profit, combined with perfect 
safety. Further, Loans made by the Company are collaterally secured by a Policy of 
Assurance on the Life of the Borrower, or his Nominee, effected at a rate of Premium 
which insures the validity of the Policy against every possible contingency. 

Thus Depositors are effectually protected against the ay weed of loss, whilst the 
large and constantly increasing revenue arising from the Premiums on Assurances 
thus effected, yields ample profit to the Company, and provides for all the expenses of 
management, 

Dsrostt Accounts may be opened with sums of any amount, and increased from 
time to time, at the convenience of Depositors. 

A receipt, signed by two Directors, is given for each sum deposited. 

Rate Payment oF INTEREST. 

The rate of Interest since the establishment of the Company, has never been less 
than Five per Cent. per Annum; and it is confidently anticipated that the same careful 
and —— selection from Securities of the description above mentioned, will enable 
the Board of Management to continue this rate to Depositors, 

The Interest is payable in January and July, on the amount standing in the Name of 
the Depositor on the 30th of June and 31st of December; and, for the convenience of 
rties residing at a distance, may be received at the Branch Offices, or remitted 
rough Country Bankers. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
3, Pall Mall East, London, 
Forms for opening Accounts, may be obtained at any of the Branches or Agencies, or 
they will be forwarded, Post free, on application to the Managing Director. 


VHE GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF KING EDWARD VI. at 


Great Berkhamsted, Herts. The Second Master has a few Vacancies in his 
use for Boarders—July ist, 1857. 


Revi INSTITUTION SCHOOL, LIVEKPOOL. Head 
ag 


Master, the Rev. Dawson W. Turner, M.A., late Demy and Exhibitioner of 
dalen College, Oxford; Second Master, the Rev. H. Glynn, M.A., Fellow of St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge; Assistant Masters, W. Wilson, B.A., Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; the Rev. H. Church, M.A., late Scholar of Lincoln oe, 
Oxford ; F. Decker, Ph.D., of Heidelberg; Herr Huber, Monsieur Guillard, Signor M. 
Delle Palle, and the Rev. Lorenzo Lucena. Terms for boarders with the Head Master 
(whose house stands in large grounds two miles out of town) £100 per annum; for 
boarders with the Second Master, £70; Day Boys, 25 guineas perannum, These terms 
include instruction in French and German, and in Spanish and Italian also, if desired. 
No Jess than eight first classes in the final examination at the two Universities, have 
been gained by pupils of this school within the last ten years. 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, SUFFOLK-LANE, LONDON. 


O GENTLEMEN EDUCATED AT OXFORD. A Vacane 
: having occurred in one of the Under Masterships of the School, a Committee will 
meet on Friday, the 21st August next, at Two o’clock, to make a selection of a fit and 
proper person for the Office. The Gentleman to be appointed must be a Clergyman of 
the Established Church, and a Graduate of the University of Oxford, and fully compe- 
tent to take a part in the Classical and lower branches of the Mathematical depart- 
ment of the School. It will be expected that he should have taken a First or Second 
Class in Classics at the University at his degree. The Salary and emoluments will be 
about £250 a-year. The new Master’s duties will commence after the 20th September. 
Applications and Testimonials to be sent to the Clerk of the Company, Merchant 
Taylors’ Hall, Threadneedle-street, London, E.C., on or before Tuesday the 18th 
August next, from whom all further particulars may be obtained upon a personal 
cageeonen. SAMUEL FISHER, Clerk to the Company. 

erchant Taylors’ Hall, 21st July, 1857. 5 


OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.—To accommodate the 
crowds attending this Museum in the Evenings, the Museum will be open Three 
Evenings a Week till further notice. The Admission will be free on Monday and 
Tuesday Evenings, and by ee of Sixpence on Wednesday Evenings. 
’ The Hours are from 7 till 10, 
ei By Ordex of the Committee of Council on Education. 


R. HENRY MAYHEW (the originator of “ Puneh ); Author 
of “London Labour and the London Poor,” will hold his CURIOUS CON- 
RSAZIONES in ST. MARTIN’S HALL, for SIX NIGHTS only—July 27th to 
August Ist inclusive—when your company is requested to meet a few ODD CHA- 
RACTERS OUT OF THE STREETS OF LONDON. Amongst whom the following 
have promised to nor in their Professional Costume :—the I.ondon Costermonger. 
the Punch-and-Judy Man, the “ Death and Fire Hunter,” Old Water-Cress Seller, the 
Jew Clothesman, the Professional Beggar, &c. &e. Music. Doors open at half-past 
seven; to commence at a quarter past eight precisely. Reserved stalls, 4s,; unre- 
served ditto, 2s. 6d.; gallery, 2s.; back seats, 1s. Tickets to be had at Mitchell’s 
Library, Old Bond-street; Sams’ Library, St. James’s-street; Messrs. Addison and Co., 
Regent-street ; Messrs. Keith, Prowse, and Co., Cheapside; and at the doors. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 
has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every other variety, 
secured the entire confidence and almost wutvanell petuenee of the most inent 


HE NONDESCRIPT, Miss Julia Pastrana.—This young lady, 
the wonder of the world, supposed by eminent naturalists and physicians to be 

a hybrid, wherein the nature of woman predominates over the ourang-outangs, is vel 
singular. Her nose, forehead, and entire face, shoulders, arms, &c., are covered wi! 
thick black hair, She has no pupil apparent in the eye, no cartilage in the nose, with 
double gums in the upper and lower io. and oniy one row of front teeth. The lower 
jaw is much extended, and the angle of the face is very singular. Miss Julia sj 
and sings in English and Spanish, and dances the Highland Fling, Schottische, &c. 
&c., and has decidedly the prettiest little hands, feet, and ankles in London. LEVEES, 
from 11 to 1, 3 to 5, and 8 to 10, DAILY, at the t Gallery, 69, Quadrant. Admis- 
sion 1s. and 2s., stalls, 3s. Miss Julia is pleased when the ladies and gentlemen ask 
her questions, and ine her pretty whiskers, of which she is very proud. 


HE HETERADELPH, OR DUPLEX BOY, now introduced 
to the Public, at Dr. Kany’s Museum, is the most extraordinary natural pheno- 
menon ever witnessed. It is the first instance on record of a Human HETERADELPH 
seen alive; rendered all the more remarkable from being a beautiful child, well 
olen See healthy, and born of English Parents. The Public (Gentlemen 
only) are admitted to view this marvellous (rwo-1n-onk) being daily, at 4, Coventry- 
street, Leicester-square, at Twelve, Two, and Four, at which hours Dr, Kany witi 
DELIVER A LxectuRE, explanatory of the theory of these mysterious —— 
ADMISSION TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. In the Evening the Museum 
is Open as usual, when the Admission, after Five o’clock, is One Shilling. A Lecture 
by Dr. Sextoy, F.R.GS., F.E.S., &., at Eight o’clock, On Neglected Disease. 
Catalogue of the Museum Gratis to Visitors. 


R..- Kaun’s Lecture on the Heteradelph, with Engraving, 6d., free by Post for eight 
stamps. 


ONT BEAT YOUR CARPETS.—They can be vend prom 


Cleansed from all Impurities, the Colours revived by pure washing, and promptly 
returned. Price 3d. and 4d. per Pen Turkey, and extra heav: in proportion, 
Blankets, Quilts, Counterpanes, Table-covers, Curtains, and all k of | — 
purely washed, and finished in the best style, at a moderate charge, by the METRO- 
POLITAN STEAM WASHING COMPANY, 17, Wharf-road, City-road, N. 


All goods promptly returned. Orders by Post immediately attended to. 
CHARACTER FROM HANDWRITING, 
R. WARREN, or 9, GREAT COLLEGE STREET, WEST- 
MINSTER, continues, with great success, to Delineate the Ch ter of Indi- 
viduals from their Handwriting. All persons desirous of testing his art are invited 
to forward a specimen of their ordinary writing, together with thirteen postage-stamps, 
and a mention of their sex and age, to the above address. 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London, Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &c, 
Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photographic Portraits, 
4 by Mavtt and Potysianx. 
The number for July contains CARDINAL WISEMAN. 
Mavtt and Potysxanx, 55, Gracechurch-street, and 187, Piccadilly; and 
W. Kent and Co. 
Just published, Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
N IRRITATION OF THE SPINAL NERVES, as the Source 
of Indigestion, Nervousness, Spasm, Rheumatism, Paralysis, and Derangement 
of the Organs of the Pelvis, &e. By Evans Riapors, Lecturer on Surgery to the 
Hunterian School of Medicine. 
“ We can conscientiously recommend Dr. Riadore’s work for its merits.” —Laneet, 
London: New Burlington-street. 
This day is published, price 1s.; by Post, 1s, 1d. 
N THROAT DEAFNESS, AND THE PATHOLOGICAL 
CONNEXIONS OF THE THROAT, NOSE, AND EAR, By Jas. Yearstry, 
Esq., Surgeon to the Metropolitan Ear Infirmary, Inventor of the Artificial Tym- 
panum, &c. 
“ A careful perusal has convinced us that the author is correct in his views ; his 


experience has been ample, and his powers of observation and research have been by 
no means inferior to his opportunities.” —Medical Times and Gazette, 


Joun Cuurcuitt, New Burlington-street. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 
ERMONS AND ESSAYS. By the Rev. Henry Rarxes, late 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Chester. 
London: T, HatcHarp, 187, Piccadilly. 
Just published, Fifth Thousand, 12mo, cloth, price 6s. 
puE SHELTERING VINE. Selections by the Countess of 
Nortuzsx. With an Introduction by Dean TrEncx. 
Also, by the same, and uniform with the above, 
THE SEQUEL TO THE SHELTERING VINE. 12mo, cloth, 4s. 
London: T. Harcwarp, 187, Piccadilly. 
REVISION OF THE LITURGY. 
Just published, 8vo, price One Shilling, 


ITURGICAL REVISION AND CHURCH REFORM, the 
only remaining Remedy for the spread of Romanism in the Church of England, 
and replacing her on a ly Catholic and apostolic basis; in a Letter to Viscount 
Palmerston. By the Hon. and Rev. ATHERTON Leau Powsss, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Rector of Titchmarsh, Northamptonshire. ' 
London: T. HatcHarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


This Day, price One Shilling, ‘ 
A VISIT TO SCHAMYL. TranslatedfromtheGerman. With 
otes, 


London: Jonn W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


- Medical Practitioners as the most speedy and effectual remedy for consumpPrion, 


SEONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE 
SKIN, NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Its leading distinctive characteristics are :— 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES, 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH. 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND AFTER-TASTE. 
RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY. 


From “THE LANCET.” 

“The composition of genuine Cod Liver Oil is not so simple as might be supposed. 
Daz. Ds JonGu gives the preference to the Light-Brown Oil over the Pale Oil, which 
contains searcely any volatile fatty acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric acid, 
and the elements of bile, and upon which ingredients the efficacy of Cod Liver Oil, no 
doubt, pay depends. Some of the deficiencies of the Pale Oil are attributable to the 
method of its preparation, and especially to its filtration through charcoal. In THE 
PREFERENCE OF THE LIGHT-BROWN OVER THE PaLE OIL WE FULLY concuR. We 
have carefully tested a specimen of Dr. Dg Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil. 
We find it to be genuine, and rich in iodine and the elements of bile.” 


Sold in stain, 2s, 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; capsuled and 
labelled with Dr. pz Jonen’s stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POS- 
SIBLY BE GENUINE, by many respectable Chemists throughout the United Kingdom, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO, 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES. 

CAUTION .—Proposed substitutions of other kinds of Cod Liver Oil should be strenu- 

a as they proceed from interested motives, and will result in disappointment 


This Day, Post 8vo, 9s. 
FROM THE SLAVE STATES. By James 
London: Jonny W. Parxer and Soy, West Strand. 


- Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


h ‘ERENCES IN SHAKESPEARE’S 
INDIFFERENT PERIODS OF LIFE, AND on 
the like Points of Difference in Poetry generally. 

London: Jonw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This Day, Seventh Edition, 8vo, 12s., of 


ON THE PARABLES. By R. Cuenevix TRENCH, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


By the same Author, 
NOTES ON THE MIRACLES. Fifth Edition, 12s, ; 
FIVE SERMONS Preached before the University of Cambridge 

in 1856, 2s. 6d. 

SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Third Edition, 5s. 

HULSEAN LECTURES. Cheaper Edition, 5s. 

THE STAR OF THE WISE MEN: a Commentary on the 
Second Chapter of St. Matthew. 3s. 

ST. AUGUSTINE’S EXPOSITION OF THE SERMON ON 
THE MOUNT. Second Edition. With an Introductory Essay on St, Augustine as 
an Interpreter of Scripture. 7s, The Essay separately, 3s, 6d. 

London; Joun W. Panxgr and Son, West Strand. 
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UARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCIIL., is Published 
CONTENTS :— 
I. De or Seemestte and the French V. China, 
Constitutionalists, VI. The Manchester Exhibition. 

II. Electioneering. vil. Characters — Hector, 
III. Ireland, Past and Present. Helen, and Paris, 
IV. Internal Decoration of Churches. VIII. The per Bill. 

London: Jonw Murray, Albemarle-street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for AUGUST, 1867. 
No. DII. Price 2s. 6d. CONTENTS :— 
What will he do with it? By Pisistratus | of Ill. Janet's 
Caxton. Part III. | 2s pentance. Part II, 
Manchester Exhibition of Art-Treasures.— Afoo. Part IIL. 
The ish School and its Tendencies. | New Seaside Studies.—No. III. Jersey. 
North on Homer.—A Letter to Ireneus, ! Life of Sir Charles J. Napier. Part II. 
Brackxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Price Sevenpence, 
HAMBERSS JOURNAL OF POPULAR LITERATURE, 
E, AND ARTS, XLIII.—JULY, 1857. 
CONTENTS :— 
The Bride’s Journey. Hints of Nature. 
Comets. In Four Chapters,.— 
The Aldb Coach. Chap. 
Mr. Crosse, the Electrician. An ~ ad Act of Parliament, 
Music of the Streets and Cellars, 


A Forenoon Call in Algiers, 
Cob. The Hedgehog. 

The Court of as it is. 

Poem—Four Season: 


The Miser of Marseille. 
Sedentary Occupations. 
Artificer-Soldiers. 
Poem—Under the Limes, 
Travelling Companions. 
The Noble Science of Blazon. 
Krasinski: a Tale. In Four Chapters,— 
An Early Worker at the Rocks. Conclusion. 
Business in it. Suicide in France 
A Word from Number Three. The First Aérial Voyage in - ae 
Traditionary Medicine of the Highlands | The Month: Science and Arts. 
of Scotland. Poetry and Miscellanea, 
Poetry and Miscellanea, 


W. and R. Cuamszns, London and Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. 


HE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XXIIL., will be 
published on AUGUST Ist, and will contain :—Reaction against Peel—The de { 
and Parliamentary Reform—Land Tenure in India—The.“Times” and the Fren 
Elections. With Reviews of Cunningham’s Walpole—Simon’s Natural Religion— 
Cai ’s Re-establishment of the a Empire—Fortune’s China—Napier’s 
Memoirs, and all the new Novels and Books of the Quarter. 
London: Bosworts and Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 


HE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL AND  REPORTER.— 
o. XXX., for SATURDAY, July 25th, contains:—Leading Articles—Lord St. 
ph on Land Transfer, and Bills not ‘Acts—A Summary of the Week’s Legal 
News—Recent Decisions in Chancery—Parliamentary Proceedings—Cases at Common 
Law specially interesting to Bills before Com- 
mittee-——New Orders in ntelligence—Reports of Cases decided 
in the Superior Courts—Gazettes, &c. &c. Price 1s.; or, without - Reports, 8d. 
Published at the Office, 13, Carey-street, W.C 


This Day is published, in 8vo, sewed, price Sixpence; free by Post Sevenpence, 
OMEN AND WORK. By Barsara Lelen 
“This very remarkable pamphlet states, in a few pregnant, decisive passages, the 
rational epunents which Fm ar place for women among the workers in modern 
the is by its nervous concision, directness, and proposi- 
and Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s., cloth boards, 


ETTERS TO JOHN BULL, ESQUIRE, ON LAWYERS 
AND LAW REFORM. By Josava Barriste 
“Written in a plain and pleasant style, and conceived in a good spirit; it contains a 
great deal of valuable s' tive matter.”—Observer. 


“Clear, terse, and lively.” —Spectator. 
sense on very important ones compressed 


“We have rarely seen so much good 
in so small a space, and written in so amusing a strain.”—Morning 
H. Sweet, 3, Chancery-lane. 


This day is published, Fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
SeLeerions FROM THE POETICAL WORKS OF BISHOP 


London: Hamrtton, Apams, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


HOW TO SPEAK FRENCH CORRECTLY. 
Now ready, Fifth Thousand, price 1s. 6d. 
E CENSEUR; or, English Errors in Speaking French. 
Rotanpt, Berners-street ; Law, Great Russell-street; 
Apams, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
DR. WORDSWORTH’S SERMONS ON THE ACTS, 
In 8vo, price 1s. each, 
N THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, As APPLICABLE TO 
THE PRESENT TIMES. fering Nos, 46 and 47 of Occasional Sermons, 
Abbey in 857.) By Cuz. Worpsworrs, D.D., Canon 
*,* The two concluding Sermons on this subject will appear in a few days. 
Rivryerons, Waterloo-place. 
DR. WORDSWORTH’S NEW SERMON ON DIVORCE, 
Just ready, in 8vo, price 1s. 
Sequel the Tract on Divorce.) Cue. ] Rat. 


Rrvinetons, Waterloo-place. 
for publication, on 2 large Sheets, price 18s, 6d. ; mounted in Case, 25s, 
TANE F FORD'S MAP OF INDIA, based ape, Ge the Surveys 
wad | Order of the Hon. the East India Company, the S; Maps of A bs 
Sirveyer-Sen: and other Authorities, showing the latest Territorial Acquisitions 


of the British, the Independent and Protected States, the Railwa: — Mili 
&e.; together with a continuation of the British B 


nd Diagrams exhibiting Distances and from the three 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. “4 
London: Epwarp Stawrorp, 6, Charing-cross; and all Booksellers. 


NDIA AND CHINA.—The Atlas of India, 26 Maps, selected 
from the series under the Superintendence Society for the 
nowledge, and revised by J. poe her to the 
Hon. East India Company, comprises: A of the who! ote of Tndia, from 
lon to Peshawur, at one View, on which is exhibited very clearly, by the mode of 
, the British territory, those States that are either subsidiary or tributary, 
and those that are independent ;—12 detailed Maps of the various parts on a large 
scale—’ of Bokhara, Afghanistan, and Beloochistan—Persia—Arabia, and Red 
&e.— ton, and its and Hong Kong—China, 
. Birmah, &¢.— — Malay, or ‘Bastern A ds in the Indian 
Polynesia—The World on Mercator’ schon 3 : — exhibiting the Steam 
Communication with the Eastern portion of the British Empire. 
ie Epwarp Srawvorp, 6, Charing Cross, of whom a List of the 221 Maps 
in the Series may be To ctahed ween application, or per post for one Stamp, 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE AND ‘sont 


In 2 Vols., Imperial 8vo, 2384 £4 10s. 4 


pages, 
HE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY. Technological, and 
words rely English? aed and Techn Technical and 


ther with their r Pronuneiation, to 
Authorities. Edited b: OaiILviz, LLD. Illustrated by Tho 
on Wood. 
as the actual state ledge permitted, has made some is 


In 1 Vol, Imperial 8vo, 508 pages, 20s. 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 

ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC, Joun Oert 
LL.D. Llustrated by nearly Four Hundred Engravings on Wi This Work 
tains an extensive collection of Words, Terms, and , in the various 
ments of Literature, Science, and Art, A with numerous 0 
and Scottish Words, found in Chaucer, r, Shakspecre, and Scott,’ not in 
in English ‘Dictionaries. 


In 2 Vols, Imperial 8vo, 2670 pages, £4 15s. ab, 

IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: A General of 
phy, Physical, Political, Statistical, and Descriptive, including comprehen 

sive rm of the Countries, Cities, ae Towns, V' Seas, Lakes, Rivers, 
Islands, Mountains, Valleys, &e., in'the World, Edited by W. G. Ph.Ds 
F.R.G.S. With above Seven Hewlired Illustrations, Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, &c. 
“ All the articles that we have examined—whether long or short—have exhibited a 

ter degree of correctness in minute mong than we should navothenght 


the best Gazetteer in our "—Oritic, 


Now publishing, in Parts, 2s. 6d. each, 
HE IMPERIAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 
An extensive series of Maps, embracing the m t Discoveries, and the 
latest Political wrt of Territory, in) all Parts mor t the re World. Edited by W. 
Buacxrg, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. The Maps are printed on Las measuring 22 inches by 
15 inches, and the series will pm -y to about eighty such sheets, com 
One Hundred different Maps. The Atlas will extend to about Thirty-two 


In course of publication, to be completed in about Thirty Parts, 2s. each, 
HE COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF ENGLARD, be 
and MILITARY, RELIGIOUS, INTELLECTUAL, and SOC 
the We 


earliest to the present time. With numerous Annotations, 
of recent! distinguished Historians, and above One Thousand Engravings on 


BLACKIE AND SON, LONDON; AND 
GLASGOW AND EDINBURG 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS, 
UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING BOOK AND EX. 
POSITOR. 209th Edition. Price 1s. 6d., boun 
BUTTER’S GRADATIONS IN READING "AND ‘SPELLING, upon an entinely 
new and original plan, by which Dissyllables are rendered as easy as — 
46th Edition. Price 1s. 6d., boun 
BUTTER'S GRADUAL PRIMER. With Engravings. 36th Edition, | Price 
and Co., Warrraker and Co., Loneman and Co., Hamivtow and Co., 
OLIVER and Boyp, Edinburgh. 


REVISED ENGLISH BIBLE: athe Want of the Church and 
the Demand of the Age. Comprising tical History of the Authorized 
By Joun BR. Buaxp, DD. 


am and Corrections of numerous Mis- 
— London: Manchester: Jomnson and Rawson. 
RUSSELL’S MODERN EUROPE EPITOMIZED. 
In 1 Vol., price 5s., cloth lettered, 
USSELL’S MODERN EUROPE EPITOMIZED. For. je 
use of Students and Schools, a Text-book 


istory, a perfect Treasury of Facts, imporiess Events, the His 
Kingdoms and States, and of the Lives of Celebra aracters. Mei sonypt 


nti Epitome will be found invaluable as a Class-book and work of general 
pal ey. at care and attention has been devoted to the production of ber ween It 
is ia divi ed into Five Parts, each Part being subdivided into Chapters an 
for the especial benefit of the student and inquirer. 
All Candidates for Offices in Her Majesty’s Civil "Service are ererercr in er 
Modern Europe.” ; 
London: GzorGr Rovtieper and Co., 
In 1 Vol., price 5s.. cloth lettered, 
ERCY’S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT op ee POETRY. 
Edited by the Rev. R. A, Wrtumorrt, and illustrated b: 
“Percy, with a genius fervid and delicate, deserved the Bditor he has found in Me. 
Willmott, who appreciates him justly and truly. = Atheneum. 
London: Rovutiepes and Co., Farringdon-street. 


NEW WORK ON CHINA, i 
In 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 6s., cloth gilt, 
IFE IN CHINA. Rey. W. C. Mitnz, M.A., for 
years Missio: original Maps of Ningpo, s 
China Fore, Inland Trip fe hen N ton, from Sketches by the Author. 
“Next to Mr. Fortune, we should fee Tinclined t6 lace Mr. Milne; like Mr. Fortyme, 
he entered into the homes and daily life pared po ,in a manner which only a man 
speaking the and pe purpose, can do.”—Spectator, 
London : and Co., Farringdon-street. 


Second Edition, price One Shilling, 
HE BALLOT—A Conservative Measure. By Sir Arravur 
Exton, Bart., M.P. 
James Ripeway, all Booksellers. 
Now ready, One Shilling, 


ECIMAL COINAGE. on the Preliminary. Report, 
Taxzoporr W. Ratusons, 


Statement of "ae Different Plans of 
Different Persons, ice 10d, 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly; and Liverpool. 


Now published, in 1 Vol. Square 16mo, 604 pp., cloth, gilt 
edges, price 9s. 


Collecg&o de Poezias de A. Gongatves Dias. Segunda 
ic 


wm, belle liven, do um 
grande poeta. A terra de Sancta Cruz que ja conta outros no seu seio, 
pode abengoar mais um illustre filho.”—A. CULANO. 


F, A, Brooxnavs, Leipsig ; Triisyer and Co., London, 
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BELL AND DALDY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
In Quarto, handsomely printed by Whittingham, 


DDRESSES ON DIFFERENT PUBLIC OCCASIONS, by 
H.R.H, the Prince Cowsozt, K.G., of the Society of 


ELL AND DALDY’S LIBRARY OF ENGLISH WORTHIES 
Handsomely printed by Whittingham, in 8vo. Ooi this Series the Works = 
each Author will a carefully collated with the early Copies, and no effort will be 
spared to render these the best Editions extant. 


Already in progress, 


GOWER’S CONFESSIO AMANTIS, with Life by Dr. ZAutt, 
and a Glossary. 3 Vols., price £2 2s. (Read, 
This valuable work is seldom met with even in large Libraries. 


BP. BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF RELIGION; with Aralrtical 
Index by Epwarp Srezrz, LL.D. 12s. (Read, 


BP. TAYLOR'S RULE AND EXERCISES OF HOLY 


LIVING AND DYING. 2 Vols. [Nearly ready. 


HERBERT’S POEMS AND REMAINS; withS. T. Cotermper’s 
Notes. Revised, with Additional Notes, by Mr. J. Yrowet. (In the Press. 


SPENSER’S COMPLETE WoRet: with Life. Notes, and 
Glossary, by Jonny Payne Fsq., F.S.A (Jn preparation, 
MILTON’S COMPLETE WORKS: with Notes, by the Rev. J. 
E, B, Mayon, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and a Memoir. 
(Jn preparation, 
111. 
Just published, Post 8vo, price 5s. 
HE CRUISE OF THE “ BEACON;” a Narrative of a Visit 
to the Islands in Bass’s Straits. With Illustrations, By the Right Rev. 
Frayors R. Nixon, D.D., Bishop of Tasmania. 


Now ready, in Small 8vo, price 5s. 
L@* PROBLEMS: Essays, Moral, Social, and Psychological. 


v. 
Now ready, in 12mo, cloth, price 5s, 
MAgDAL ER STAFFORD; or, a Gleam of Sunshine on a Rainy 


vi. 
New Edition, Feap. 8vo, price 6s. 


HE PHYSICAL THEORY OF ANOTHER LIFE. By Isaac 
Taytor, Esq., Author of “Saturday Evening,” 


vit. 
Now ready, 8vo, 16s. 


EMOIRS OF THE UNITED DIOCESE OF DOWN AND 
CONNOR, AND OF THE RIGHT REV. RICHARD MANT, D.D., LORD 
BISHOP THEREOF, By the Rev. Watrer B, Mant, M.A., Archdeacon of Down. 


In 2 Vols. 8vo, 12s, each (sold separately), 


HE LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER. By the Rev. Henry 
ous B serene M.A., Rector of Easton, Suffolk, late Michel Scholar of Queen’s College, 
for’ 

“Mr. Worsley’s account of the great Reformer is certainly the most complete account 
which the English lan possesses of the facts connected with his extraordinar: 
career. ‘To quote his own expression, it is ‘an attempt to supply a simple, impartial, 
and truthful narrative of the great Reformer’s public acts and personal and domestic 
history in a succinct and readable form.’ It is enough to say that he has succeeded in 
this—to inspire every true Protestant with a desire to test the merit of that attempt 
for his own satisfaction.”—Clerical Journal, 


Ix. 
Tn 8vo, price 16s, 
HE LIFE AND TIMES OF SIR PETER CAREW, Kt. 


a Historical Introduction and Elucidato: Joun Macuray, 
Esq., F.8.A., Keeper of the Records of Her Majesty’s Ordnan Ordnan By 4 


USICAL CELEBRATIONS. ON ST. CECILIA’S DAY, in 

the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. With an Appendix, containin; a Collec. 

tion of the Odes on St. Cecilia’s Day. By W. H. Husx, Librarian to the Sacred 
Harmonie Society. In Small 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET-STREET. 


THE MUTINY IN INDIA. 
Now ready, with Portraits, Vols. I. to IV., Post 8vo, 12s. each, 
IFE AND OPINIONS OF GENERAL SIR CHARLES 


NAPIER; chiefly derived from his Journals, Letters, and Familiar Corre- 
spondence, By his B Brother, Lieut.-General Sir Witt1am Naprer, K.C.B. 


Joun Morray, Albemarle-street. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR ENGLAND. 
The following are now 


ready, 
ANDBOO 
NDI ‘OOK FOR IN WILTS, DORSET, 


FOR TRAVELLERS IN DEVON AND CORN- 


TLFANDBOOK FO 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 
A WOMAN’S STORY. By Mrs. 8S. C. Hatt. 
pre, «emg We look upon this charming story as Mrs. Hall’s chef 


CHOW-CHOW ; 
&e. By the Viscountess lotions Je Journal kept in India, 
‘AUT werk may be vend with and ”— Atheneum. 
OGRAPHY 
CLAVA NURSE. Edited by DAVIS, A BALA 
fiction ghee} ery of = Weldhwemen' s life, we fancy now and then we are reading 


AND ITS REALITIES. By Lady CHATTERTON. 


READING FOR THE COUNTRY. 


ROFESSOR WILSON’S RECKEATIONS of CHRISTOPHER 
NORTH. A New Edition, in 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
Vol, I. ready on lst yal 


ROFESSOR WILSON’S HOCTES Al Com- 
plete in 4 Vols., with Glossary and 8vo, price 24s, 


Ts SKETCHER. By the Rev. Joun Eacizs, M. A. 
nally published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” Crown 8vo, price 10s. 
the 


SSAYS Contributed to ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine 
Rev. Jonn Eacuzs, M.A, Crown 8vo. Uniform with 

The Three Gifts. By Mancaner 

in “Blackwood's Magazine.” 3 Vols. 


VHE ATHELINGS; 
Originally 


OLLPHaNT. 
Post 8vo, price 31s, 6d. 


Lately Published, by the same Author, 

ZAIDEE. 3 Vols. Post 8vo, price 31s. 6d. 

THE QUIET HEART. Second Edition. Post 8vo, price 11s. 6d. 
KATIE STEWART. ee Edition. Small 8vo, price 6s. 


OTHWELL, A POEM. EpMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, 
D.C.L., Author of “ Lays of the ae &e, Crown 8vo, price 12s. 


LAR OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, AND OTHER 
By W. Aytoun, D.C.L. Tenth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 


ESSIE CAMERON, a Highland Story. By the Lady RacHeL 
Buriter. A New and Cheap Edition, price 2s. 


ADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. By Lieut.-Col. E. B. HaMLey, 
Captain R.A. A New Edition, price 6s. 


URRAR and his CONTEMPORARIES. By 
Esq., B.A. A New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, with Portrait, price 


NATIVE, Contributed to “ Blackwood’ 


price 24s. 

T= MOOR AND THE LOCH. Containing minute Tnstres. 
tions in all Highland Sports, with Wanderings over Crag and lood and 

Joun Cotqunoun, Esq. Third Edition, with Illustrations, 


Joun Corgunovn, Esq., A M 
price 6s. 6d, 
HE ANGLER’S COMPANION TO THE RIVERS AND 


LOCHS OF Seotland. By Tomas Top Stoppart. Second Edition, Post 8vo, 
with Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. 


Ts ANGLER’S DIARY; for Recording the pe Saas of Fish 
Killed, Time and Place, &c. ; with Menem of Angling Uccurrences, Engage- 
ments, &c, Oblong 8yo. Bound in roan, price 4s. 


HE SHOOTER’S DIARY OR GAME BOOK j for Recording 
the Quantity of Game Killed, Time and Place, &c.; with Memoranda of 
Occurrences, on &e, Oblong 8vo, bound in roan, 43. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Just ready, Fourth and Concluding Volume, 8vo, 14s. 
EMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLES 
JAMES FOX. By the Right Hon. Lord Jonn Russett, M.P. 
London: Rrcxarp ey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
THE NORTH OF CHINA. 
Just ready, in Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 
Os AUSTRALIA, AND THE ISLANDS OF THE 
PACIFIC, in 1855-56. By ip Ewes, Esq. 
London: Rrenarp Bent ey, New Burlington-street. 
NEW NOVEL UPON AMERICA AND AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
Just ready, in 2 Vols. t 
U IN LA N D; or, Varieties in American Life. 


London: Rrewarp BentiEy, New Burlington-street. 
Just ready, in Post 8vo, with Maps, 
INAI, THE HEDJAZ AND SOUDAR : Wanderings ‘alin 
to ofthe Prophet, am ‘author of “Wan gs in Northern Africa,” 
London: Rrcwarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 Vols. : 
=: H E R WwW 0 D. 
“ Graven in letters of fire.” — Press. 
“ A most remarkable publication.”—John Bull, 
London: Rrcnarp Brentiry, New 
INDIA.—MADRAS; — 
In demy 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
AND REQUIREMENTS. By Joun Bruce 


Norton, Esq. 


Ricwarpson Brorusgrs, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 
SCHOOL BOOKS BY WILLIAM BUTLER. re 
Edited by Tuomas Bourn. 
HRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL AND 
MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES. Thirteenth Edition. 12mo, 7s. 


EXERCISES ON THE GLOBES AND MAPS. With Cr inliene 
for Examination. Sixteenth Edition. 12mo, 6s. 


x" KEY TO THE EXERCISES ON THE GLOBES. 2s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS JX ENGLISH HISTORY 
AND BIOGRAPHY. Sixth Edition, 12mo, 4s 


ROGBAPHICAL EXERCISES ON THE NEW TESTA- 
Sixth Edition. 12mo, 5s. 6d 


ARITHMETICAL Fourteenth Edition. 12mo, 
T TICAL TAPLES, Twen' -sixth 
HME Edition. 4d. 
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NEW POEMS BY AUBREY DE VERE, 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
AY CAROL S._ By Avsrey De VERE. 


London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperrs. 
NEW POEMS. 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 4s. 6d, cloth, 
URAL POEMS. By Tuomas Bucnanan READ. 
London: Loyeman, Brows, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts. 
NEW EDITION, THE MUSIC PRINTED WITH THE WORDS. 
Just published, in 1 Vol. Imperial 8vo (small music size), price 31s. 6d. cloth, 
OORE’S IRISH MELODIES: ‘The Symphonies and Accom- 
paniments by Sir John Stevenson printed with the Words. Complete in 1 
Vol., convenient and legible at the Pianoforte, but more portable than the usual form 
of Musical publications. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts. 
NEW VOLUME UF COL. MURE’S WORK ON GRECIAN LITERATURE. 
Just published, Vol. V., in 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 
CRITICAL HISTOKY OF THE LANGUAGE AND LITE- 
RATURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. By Witt1am Morgz, of Caldwell. Vol. 


., containing Thucydides, Xenophon, and the remaining Historians of the Attic 
wenteding Velo. dias hed, Vole. I. to ILL., price 36s.; and Vol. 
1V. 15s. 


London: Loremay, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts. 
Just published, in Imperial 8vo, price 15s. cloth, 
ALENDAR OF STALE PAPERS, Domestic Series, of the 
Reign of James I., 1603-1610 (comprising the Papers relating to the Gunpowder 
Plot), gresrved in the State Paper Department of H.M, Public Record Office. Edited 
by Mary Anne Everett Green, Author of “The Lives of the Princesses of be rk 
&c., under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, and with the sanction of H.M 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, Loncmans, and Roperts. 


Just published, in Post 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 


ECTURES AND MISCELLANIES. Com rising—Literary 
Life and Writings of Lamartine, &c. &c. By H. W. 


Oxford; and of Lincoln’s Inn. 


By the same Author, in Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
Poexs. Including Translations from the “ Méditations’’ of 
Lamartine. 


London: Loyemayn, Brown, Greey, Lonemans, and Roperts. 


NEW SERIES OF WATERTON’S ESSAYS AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
On Monday next will be published, in Feap. 8vo, with Portrait, price 6s, cloth, 
SSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY. ‘Third Series. wit 
4 Cartes Waterton, Esq., Author of “ Wanderings in South America,” 
a continuation of the Autobiography and a Portrait of the Author. 
WATERTON’S ESSAYS, First Series, price 5s. 6d., and the 
Second Series, price 4s. 6d., may also be h 
London : Leaman, Brown, Loyemans, and Roserts. 
THE VOYAGE OF “THE RESOLUTE.” 
Just ag with a coloured Chart, 8 Illustrations in tinted Lithography, and 22 
wings on Wood, in One Vol. 8vo, price 21s, cloth, . 


Te E EVENT! FUL VOYAGE of Her Majesty’s Discovery Ship 


“RESOLUTE” to the Arctic Regions, in search of Sir John Franklin and the 
ing Crews of H.M. Ships “ Erebus” aud “ Terror,” in 1852, 1853, 1854, To which 
is added an Account of her recovery by the American Whaler, , after her abandonment 
in Barrow Straits, and of her presentation to Queen Victoria by the Government of the 
United States. By Groree F. M‘Doveatt, Master. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Rosgrts. 


NEW EDITION OF “TALPA.” 
Published this day, a New Edition, in 16mo, with the eet Designs by George 
Cruikshank, price 5s. 6d. cloth, ages by 
A LPA; s or, the Chronicles of a Clay Farm. 
rEN Hoskyns, Author of “Inquiry into the Histo: 
&e, The Fourth Edition. ad 
“Mr. Hoskyns is evidently a man of science, as well as a practical agriculturist 
and has judiciously clothed his very serious truths in a garb of simple language laced 
with rich humour." Advertiser: 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts. 
REY. J. E. YONGE’S ETON SCHOOL EDITION OF “HORACE,” 
Just published, in 12mo, price 3s. cloth, 
ORACE, ~My Basa] Notes. Part I. Containing the ) Odes 
ite ONGE, College, Cambridge; A 


“An unpretending but very good and | among which will be fi 
useful ‘edition for The English constfuing, historical illus: 
notes pack up a good deal of information | trations.”—Spectator. 
in brief compass, on a variety of topics ; 
London: Lorneman, Brown, Grezy, Lonemans, and Rozprrts. 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY C. D. YONGE, B.A. 
A New Edition, in 1 Vol. Post 4to, price 21s, 
N EEGLISH- GREEK LEXICON : Containing all the Greek 
Words used by Writers of good authority, By C. D. Yonex, B.A, Second 


By the same Author, 
A NEW LATIN GRADUS, Fifth Edition, price 9s. 
DICTIONARY OF LATIN EPITHETS, price 3s. 6d. 

* The Latin Gradus, with Dictionary of Epithets, price 12s. bound. 
Loveman, Brown, Geren, Lonemans, and RoBErts. 
ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS, 

By the Rev. J. W. Cotzso, D.D., Bishop 5 bran and late Fellow of St, John’s 


*.* New Editions, corrected and stereotyped. 
RITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS ; with a New Chapter on 


Also by Bishop Cotzwso :— 


| TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY ARITH 
ee METIC, 18mo, 1s. 9d.; or with 


By CHANDOS 
Agriculture,” 


, a8 follows :— 
1, Text-Book, 6d, Ex Fractions, Deci- 
2, Examples, Part I. Sim; ithmetic, 4d. 
3, be Part II. a Arith- 5. Answers to the Examples, with Solu- 
tions of the more difficult Questions, 18, 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, One Vol. Bvo, 128, 64. 

12mo, , 4s. 6d.; KEY, 5s, 

8. 28. 

EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA, 12mo, 
EUCLID and PROBLEMS, with KEY, 6s. 6d. 

KEY, 3s. 64.; KEY, 1s. 
- TRIGONOMETRY. Pit L, 64; 


COMPLETION OF ‘THOMAS RAIKES’ JOURNAL. 
Published this Day, 2 Vols, Post 8vo, price 21s. cloth, 
ORTION OF THE JOURNAL KEPT BY THOMAS RAIKES, 
Esq., from 1831 to 1847; Compri: Reminiscences of Social and Political Life 
in Lenten "and Paris during that period. The Third and Fourth Volumes, sepa an 
the work; with Pen-and-in Sketches, by Count D’Orsay, of Prince ‘I 
Count Montrond. 
*,* Vols. I. and II. (Second Edition), price 21s., may also be had. 
London: Loyemay, Brown, Lonemans, and Ropents. 


IMPROVED EDITION OF WILKINS’S “LATIN VERSE EXERCISES,” 
A New Edition in 12mo, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


OTES FOR LATIN LYRICS: With a Preface by the Rev. 
H. M. Wixrys, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. in Harrow, 
estminster, and Rugby Schools, Third Edition, revised and sibaed: 

“Mr. Wilkins has made good use of the | Properly laid the chief stress on transla- 
suggestions with which the friends who tion. ‘The original Latin poetry of school- 
have made trial of his ‘Notes for Latin | boys must, in nine cases out of ten; be 
Lyrics’ have assisted him. The new edi- | wretched stuff, without oat afford the ex* 
tion is as to the — which com- 
practice of Latin lyrical verse as the young | parative analysi two languages 
scholar can desire. Mr. Wilkins has very | plies.” —Guardian. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Ropers. 
Just published, in 1 vol. Post Svo, with 4 Views drawn on Stone by Messrs. Day and 
Son, from the Author’s Sketches, and 3 coloured Maps, price 10s. 6d. ed. cloth, - 
UMMERK MONTHS AMONG THE ALPS; with the Ascent 
of Monte Rosa. By Taomas W. Hiycuttrr, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 

“ Mr. Hinchiliff’s is a bright, agreeable colour-shedding 


book, written with spirit and grace, and gives to his 
description of beautiful by- tion. Mr. Hinchliff breathes into “into ig 
among the Alps. The Finsteraarhorn, the an Alpine breath, = we doubt 
Unteraar Glacier, Monte Rosa, Chamouni, | hat Swiss tourists will gi make |.im 
and the Simmenthal, mark his route. He their companion when ew Ar the way 
has the advantage of being no stranger in | to Monte Rosa, and through the depths 
the country of mountains, and writes in a | about the Finsteraarhorn.”—Leader. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, Loncmans, nd Roperts. 


Just published, price 6s. 
HE QUESTIONS OF THE Day. By the CREATURE OF AN 


Hovr. 


Art and Art Unions. i or War. 

Beer and Gin. Places of Worship. 

Celibacy, Lege and Divorce, Politics. 

ype National and Revision of the English Bible. 

* Charch and State. Rich and Poor. 
Dissenting Churches, Sanitary Reform. 
migration and Transportation. rts for the 

cen Trade The Funds or National Debt. 

versus Po) ‘ope. The Sabbath. 

aoe and Missionary Societies. University and School Reform. 
Our Criminal Population. Yesterday, To-Day, To-morrow. 


London: Loyemay, Brown, Green, Lonomans, and Ropers. 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE REV. DR. KENNEDY. 
Just published, in 12mo, price 6s. cloth, 
STILI LATINI; or, Materials 


Latin Prose, selected rogressivel arranged, By Rev. B. 
x, D.D., Head Master of Gneken School, 
Also by Dr. Kennedy, New Editions, 
THE CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER, in 12mo, price 2s, 
TIROCINIUM;; or, First Latin Reading-Book, price 2s. 
SECOND LATIN READING-BOOK, price 5s. 
LATIN VOCABULARY, on Etymological Principles, price 3s. 
ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR, 12mo, price 3s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF GREEK GRAMMAR, in 12mo, price 4s. 6d. 
PALZSTRA MUSARUM, or, Materials for Translation into Goes Verse, price 
5s. 6d. (Just published, 
London: Lonemay, Browy, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts, 
THE REV. J. D. COLLIS’S NEW GREEK-VERSE EXERCISE-BOOK, 
Just published, in 12mo, price 4s, 6d. cloth, 
ee IAMBICA: A Series of Elementary, and Progressive 
ic Senarii Head 


Exercises in Greek Tragic the Rev. J Cottis, 
of King Edward the Sixth’s Grammar School, Bromsgrove. 
By the same Author, in 3 Parts, 12mo, price 11s, 6d. cloth, 
PRAXIS GRACA: A Series of Elementar entary, Prog Progressive, and 
cloth; oat I. Syntax, price és. cloth; 
Part lil. Accentuation, cloth. 
PRAXIS LATINA: A Series of Elementary, and 
Miscellaneous Questions, Exercises, and Examination 
12mo, in 2 Parts, 5s. 6d. cloth. 
. for Beginners, price 2s. 6d. cloth; Part IL, for Advanced Pupils, 
London: Loreman, Brown, Lonemans, and Roperts. 
This day, 8vo, 2s. 6d., post free, 
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Elementary Reading. 
English Grammar. By Dr. Russzt. 1s. 6d. 
Little Reading Book. 4d. 

Easy Poetry for Children. 1s. 
First Poetical Reading Book. With Notes. 


By Water M‘Lzop. 


Second Reading Book. “ByW. Macteop.8d. 


Tales, Conversations, and Easy Lessons 
from History. 2s. 


Houses, Furniture, Food, and Clothing. 2s. 

The Universe; Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral Kingdoms; and Human Form, 2s. 

Book of Calendar, Months,and Seasons. 2s. 


Arithmetic and Algebra. 
Exercises in Arithmetic. 1s. 6d. 
Arithmetic taught by Questions. 1s. 6d. 
Improved Arithmetical Tables. 6d. 
First Book in Algebra. 1s. 6d. 
Elements of Algebra. By Prof. Hau. 5s 


Class Books. 
Class Reading Book. By G. Luptow. 2s.6d. 
Practical Introduction to English Gumpe- 
sition. By the Rev. J. Epwarps, M.A. 
Readings in Poetry. 3s. 6d. 
Readings in English Prose. 3s. 6d. 
Readings in my sa 3s. 6d. 
Readings from Shakspeare. 4s. 6d. 
Bacon’ 1 Essays. By T. Marxsy, M.A. 
1s. 


Bacon's Advancement of Learning. 2s. 
Outlines of Mythology. 1s. 

Easy Lessons on Money Matters. 1s. 
Easy Lessons on Reasoning. 1s. 6d. 
Introductory Lessons on Morals. 1s. 6d. 


History. 
Outlines of the History of England. 1s. 
Outlines of the History of Ireland. 1s. 
Outlines of the History of France. 1s. 3d. 
Outlines of Roman History. 10d. 
Outlines of Grecian History. 1s. 
Outlines of Sacred History. 2s. 6d. 


Bible Narrative chronologically arranged. 


Elements of Ancient History. 2s. 
Elements of Modern History. 2s. 
School History of England, abridged from 


Gleig’s Family with Chronology, Contem- 
porary Sovereigns, and Questions. 63. 


Analysis of English andof French History. 
By Dawson W. Turner, M.A, 2s, 

Analysis of Roman History. By D. W. 
Turner, M.A. 2s. 


Analysis of Gresien History. By D. W. 
M.A. cA tHi B 
Student’s M al istory. 
Student’s Manual of Modern History. By 
Dr. Cooke TaYLor. 68, 


Hellas, the Home, History, Literature, 
and Arts of Ancient Greeks.’ Translated from 
German of Jacons, by Oxenrorp. 4s. 6d, 


Outlines of Ecclesiastical History. By 
the Rev. W. H. Hoang. 2s. 6d. 


Outlines of History of the British 
History « of the Christian Church. By the 


Burton. 6s. 

History of the English Reformation. B 
Astronomy. 

Outlinesof Astronomy. By Prof. Hatt. 10d. 


Recreations in Astronomy. By L. Tom- 
uinsoy, M.A. 4s. 6d, 


Lectures on Astronomy. By H. Moszuey, 
M.A., F.R.S. 38. 6d. 


Natural Philosophy. 
Natural Philosophy for Beginners. 2s. 
Readings in Science. 3s. 
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Geography and Maps. 
Outlines of 


eography. Dy Miss 


Outlines of 
Recreations i in Physical Geography. By 


R. M. Zorwuty. 
The Earth Man. By Guyor. 2s. 


Manual of A t Geography. By W. 
y 


Handbook of Bible Geography. 2s. 
Bible Maps for Schools “ 


Bible Ma By WittusMm Hvenes. 
With copious Index. Cloth, the Maps coloured, 5s. 


Outline Beriptare-Mape. By Rev. J. R. 
Masor, M.A. With Key. 3s. 


Manual of Geographical Science. By 


Atlas of Physical and Historical Geogra- 
phy. Engraved by J. W. Lowry. 5s, 


Mechanics. 
Easy Lessons in Mechanics. 3s. 
Euclid. By Dr. tt. 5s. 
Geology. 


Outlines of Geology. By Miss Zoryuy. 

Recreations in Geology. By the same. 

Minerals and Metals. 2s. 6d. 

Minerals and their Uses. By J. R. 
Jacxson, F.R.S. With coloured Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. 


Chemistry. 


Ontlines of Chemistry. By T. Grirrirus. 


Recreations in Chemistry. By _ T. 
Gairritus. 5s. 

Chemistry of the Four Ancient Elements. 
By T. Gairritas, 4s 

First Lines in Chemistry. By Dr. ALBERT 
J. Bernays, F.C.S, With 179 Illustrations. 73. 


Geometry. 


First Book of Geometry. 1s. 6d. 
Figures of Euclid. By Rev.J.Epwarps. 2s. 
Elements of Descriptive Geometry. With 
80 Illustrations. By fessor Hatt. 68, 6d. 
EUCLIDS ELEMENTS. 
Edited by R. Potts, M.A. 
University Edition, with Notes, and an 
Introduction and an Appendix. 
First Six Books (the School - Edition, the 


Supplement, the Portions 
of the Eleventh and Twelfth Books, 
with &e. 1s, 


First Three Books, with Notes, &c. 3s. 
First. Two Books, with Notes, &e. 1s. 6d. 
First Book, with Notes, Questions, &e. 1s. 


Definitions, Postulates, and Enunciations 
of First Six and Eleventh and Twelfth Books. 9d, 


French. 
Le Tellier’sGrammar. By J.F.Warrtez. 4s. 
Ventouillac’s Rudiments. 3s. 6d. 
French Fostey, with Notes by 


Colloquial Exercises on the most Familiar 
Idioms. By J. F. Warrzz. 2s. 6d, 

Practical Exercises on French Phraseology. 
By Professor Brasszur. 3s. 6d. 

The French Classics, abridged. By Dr. 
LA VOYE, 


TELEMAQUE. 2s.6d. | PIERRE LEGRAND. 2s 
VOYAGES DE CYRUS. 2s. CHARLES XII, 2s, 


BELISAIRE. 1s. 6d GIL B 4s. 
Tes P Postes Frangais ; choisis 
les meilleurs Poétes. Par A. Rocus. 6s, 
Italian. 


Readings i in Italian Prose Literature, with 
Biographical Sketches. By G. A. Brzzr. 7s. 


OOKS. 


German. 


By Prorusson Bsrways, of King’s College, London, 
German Word-Book. 3s. 
German Phrase-Book. 3s. 
German Conversation-Book. 3s. 
German Grammar. 5s. 
German Exercises. 4s. 6d. 
German 3s. 
German Reader. 
German Historical “Anthology. 5s. 


GERMAN CLASSICS, 
with Notes by Provesson 
Schiller’s Maid of Orleans.- 2s. 
Schiller’s William Tell. 2s. 
Schiller’s Mary Stuart. 2s. 
Latin. 
First Latin Voosbalery and Accidence. 
By J.S8. Bargp. 1s. 6d. 
Omer Latin Grammar for Learners. 
Dr. Donatpsoy, 3s. 6d, 
Latine Grammatice Rudimenta. Abri 
Dr. Donaldson’s “ Latin Grammar.” 1s. 
to Donaldson’s Grammar. 2s. 6d. 


Longer Exercises in Latin Prose Compo- 
pre chiefly Translated from the Writings of 


Manual of Latin Prose Detapecition. By 
H. M. Witxrns, M.A. 

Latin Grammar for Tails. at Professor 
Browns, of King’s College. 

Latin Exercises for Junior y 
Pe Head Master of King’s College 


Latin in Exercises for Middle Forms. By 


J. Epwarps. 4s. 


Latin Selections: Cornelius Nepos, Phe- 


Exercises in Scanning, By 
Progressive Exercises in Latin m Lyrics. By 
the Rev. J. Epwarps. 3s.—Key, 2s. 
Progressive Exercises in Latin Elegiacs 
Heroics, By the same. 3s, 
Catiline and Jugurtha of Sallust, with 
Anthon’s Notes. ted by the same. 2s. ‘6d. each, 
Select Orations of Cicero, with Notes. 2s. 6d. 
Select Epistles of Cicero and. Pliny, with 
English Notes. By the Rev. J. Epwarps. 2s. 6d, 
of I. vit Anthon’s 


Propertius, with. Ni ote A. Parey, 


Greek. 
Greece Grammation Rudimenta. By Dr. 


Dowatpsow. 2s. 6d. 

Ellisian Exercises, adapted to Dr. Donald- 
son’s Grammar. By A. H. Wratistaw,M.A. 3s, 

Jacob's First Greek Reader, with Notes, 
by Rev. J. Epwarps, M.A. 4s, 

Excerpta ex Herodoto, with Notes, by 
Dr. Mason. 4s. 6d, 

Excerpta ex Xenophontis C ia, a with 

Vocabulary end Noten, by the by the yropeedi 
Xenophon’ 8 of Cyrus, I IL. 
Notes, by Dr. Hickrs. 3s. 6d. 

Homer’s Iliad, I. to III., with Anthon 
Notes and Glossary. Edited by Dr. Mason. “0. 

Greek Verses of Shrewsbury Shea. 
Edited by Dr. Kewwapy, Head Master. 

Excerpts ex Arriano. By Dr. 
2s, 6d. 


Select Private Orations of Demosthenes, 
with English Notes, by T.C. Pznzosz, M.A. 4s. 
The of Aristophanes, English 
Notes, by Rev. H. P. Cooxzsixr. 
Aristophsnis Comedie cum No otis, edidit 
H. 15s. Plays 1s, each. 
Finder's Epi nician vith Copiaus 
Notes on Thucydides. I.andII. ByJ.G. 
Suzrrazp, M.A., and L. Evans, M.A. 8s. 
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